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SWEDENBORG.* 


BY REV. SAMUEL OSGOOD. 


Or the many noted men who flourished in the eighteenth century, 
Sweden may claim the credit of having produced the two most singu- 
lar. In their own spheres —the one among kings, the other among 
philosophers — they stand almost éntirely by themselves. To some it 
is still an open question, whether the one was a demigod or madman ; 
and the other, the chief of prophets or the strangest of monomaniacs. 

In the year 1718, these two comets were accidentally brought into 
conjunction. Charles, bent on finishing the war which he had been 
waging with the powers of Northern Europe, was laying siege to Fred- 
erickshall, a fortified city in Norway. Himself possessed of mathe- 
matical powers of no common order, he needed one of the ablest engi- 
neers of his kingdom to aid him in his plans. Swedberg, the son of a 
Swedish bishop, had already attracted the king’s notice by his scientific 
attainments, and was called to the work. By machines of his own 
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invention, this engineer contrived to transport over the mountains a 
small fleet of galleys and boats, which enabled the king to carry his 
artillery near the walls of the besieged city. Charles was killed in the 
attack. The engineer, soon to be known by the name Swedenborg, 
lived more than a half century afterwards. Already he was a marked 
man, and probably regarded by his countrymen as destined to make a 
figure among the scientific men of the age. He had gained some repu- 
tation by his mathematical and philosophical publications of recent 
date, and it-had not probably been quite forgotten, that nearly ten years 
before, he had put forth a little work on the Ancient Moralists, and a 
collection of Latin verses. As yet, however, there was nothing in this 
man to give any just idea of his subsequent course. Thirty years of 
his life had passed without affording any indication of those elements of 
character that were to make him, in the view of all, the most celebrated 
mystic, and in the faith of some, the illuminated seer of his age. He 
probably had as little thought as his friends, of his singular career. 

It has become a frequent and interesting question, what we shall think 
of his claims as a teacher of morals and religion. Was he a profound 
philosopher, veiling his abstractions under mystical imagery? Was 
he, as his followers maintain, both a profound philosopher and inspired 
prophet? Or was he a monomaniac ? 

The works which stand at the head of this article are sufficient proof 
that his system has attracted considerable attention among the theolo- 
‘gians as well as the people of this country. The list might have been 
increased many fold. It is enough to state that two of the prominent 
theological professors of New-England have felt themselves in duty 
ealled to give each a distinct course of lectures upon Swedenborgianism. 
Prof. Bush of late has taken the lead in advocating the system. To 
state the whole ground at issue between the parties would be no small 
labor. Prolixity is especially the quality of our Swedenborgian friends. 
Prof. Bush has already sent forth a huge pamphlet of more than two 
‘hundred close pages in reply to Dr. Woods’s little book, and several 
replies have been made to Dr. Pond. If the Fabian policy holds good 
in literature, and delay conquers, the champions of the Swede are likely 
to win, unless the opposite party is by a miracle made proof against the 
fatigue of an interminable campaign. 

The little work of Dr. Woods is rather more close in its argument 
than that of his brother professor, and apparently less open to criticism, 
although far less interesting and comprehensive. Neither of these 
works equal in metaphysical power the small pamphlet recently put 
forth by an officer of our army upon Swedenborg’s doctrines in com- 
parison with those of Spinoza. The resemblance indicated is re- 
markable. 
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As to Prof. Bush, no reader of his various treatises can deny him the 
credit of scholarship, ability and candor. Yet the ease and apparent 
earnestness with which he reconciles all stubborn and contradictory 
facts with the doctrines of his present faith is remarkable. Of old, as 
an Orthodox commentator upon the Bible, he displayed an ingenuity of 
interpretation that made many a grave head shake with alarm. But in 
his recent works, he has completely distanced all former achievements. 
Of course he might be expected to find the three senses of his creed 
in every line of Scripture, as he receives it, but the facility with 
which he has developed the cyclopedia of human knowledge from the 
dark sayings of the mesmeric shoemaker, Davis, has given us great 
misgiving. In finding proof of mastery of the Hebrew language in 
doubtful words from the mouth of this person, he indicates a keenness 
of insight that might have given its possessor a high name among those 
Old Rabbins who found seventy-two faces in Scripture. His ‘ State- 
ment of Reasons for embracing the Doctrines and Disclosures of Swe- 
denborg,” gives a very interesting view of his previous conflicts of 
faith, and exhibits very obviously the features of the New Church sys- 
tem which led him to renounce the old faith. It is an important chap- 
ter in the religious history of the nineteenth century. 

Without presuming to treat in detail the many topics started by the 
controversy in question, we would take a rapid glance at the career of 
Swedenborg, with the hope of finding the clue to his system in his own 
history, and of accounting in some measure for the nature of his influ- 
ence. 

We said, that he reached the age of thirty without giving any indica- 
tion of his final course. Yet, two or three circumstances in his early 
history are worthy of note as bearing upon his future development. 

The son of a Lutheran minister, he was of necessity led to think of 
religious subjects from his childhood. He appears in his early years to 
have exhibited decided religious sensibilities and convictions. His re- 
marks frequently surprised his parents and made them sometimes say 
that angels spoke through his mouth. Little folks have large ears, and 
we have his own authority for believing that the boy remembered very 
well, that he had been thought worthy of being visited by angels. Such 
facts have great influence in forming the character. 

Before he was twelve years old, he showed a turn for theological 
argument, and was fond of conversing with the clergy who visited his 
father’s house, upon the value of faith and charity, always stoutly con- 
tending that love is the very soul of religion, the vital principle of faith 
as of virtue. It is not difficult to see why it was that his mind turned 
in this direction, when we consider how dry and dogmatical the Luther- 





an religion had become at that time, and that having lost the fervor of 
the great reformer’s spirit, it dealt too exclusively in barren formulas 
and scholastic creeds. Few persons of any considerable acquaintance 
with theological disputations and homiletics will be found who cannot 
sympathize with this bright boy in the emphasis with which he urged 
the worth of a true spirit, and the nothingness of a creed without a 
heart of love. 

When just of age, Swedberg started on his travels through Europe, 
and passed four years thus, visiting the chief cities of England and the 
Continent. There was not much in the religious or theological world 
to stir or instruct him. It wasacold and dark time in the Christian 
Church, and the traveller found nothing so interesting as Mathematics 
and the Natural Sciences. In these he won such honor as to be offered 
the choice between a professorship in the University of Upsala, and the 
office of Assessor on the Board of Mines. The science of nature was 
his delight, and he chose the pursuit which would make it his business 
to study the mineral kingdom. 

Put all these facts together — his religious sensibility — charitable 
spirit— his position among dogmatists — his ardor for science ; and 
we may see some connection between his early and later years. At 
least we shall not deem it impossible that the Swedish engineer, who, 
the year after his exploit at Frederickshall, was ennobled by Queen 
Ulrica, and under the name of Swedenborg took his seat with the 
Equestrian Order of Nobles, should afterwards astonish his age by a 
system of theology which combined scientific form with mystical reve- 
lation. a 

Unknown to himself his education went on. First mathematician 
and mechanic, he pressed on in his studies into the nature of things, 
until he dared to venture upon topics which most men regarded as 
beyond the scope of human reason or forbidden to human curiosity. 
He appears to have exhausted the scientific knowledge of his time re- 
specting the kingdoms of nature, to have made discoveries in the econo- 
my of organic beings, and then to have passed on towards the science 
of the soul and of the spiritual world. Yet what he called his chosen 
hour, the time of his divine illumination as he styled it, did not come 
for years. The man introduced to us at thirty as the scientific engi- 
neer, must continue the man of science yet twenty-four years more 
and until past fifty, that sober age when most men fold their pinions 
and keep pretty close to the earth. 

During these twenty-four years, he published at intervals of about 
ten years, his two great works, that on the Mineral and that on the Ani- 
mal Kingdom. From these, especially the latter, we may learn very 
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plainly the tendency of his pursuits. His mind becomes more and 
more reverent as he advances in the study of the Universe. He feels 
himself as within a vast temple of the Godhead, and approaching from 
its outward walls nearer and nearer the inner shrine and sovereign glo- 
ry. The study of Anatomy in which he was a proficient and even a 
discoverer, had for him peculiar sacredness. He searched through the 
mazes of the nerves and brain as through a mystical labyrinth, hoping 
to find the clue to guide him towards the invisible soul and that hallowed 
chamber where God reveals his spirit. 

In his scientific works, we find the essential principles which afters 
wards formed the basis of his theological system — certainly his promi- 
nent doctrine of the analogy between things natural and spiritual — the 
correspondences between the soul and body, and his theory of order or 
degrees. We do not know of any words that can describe what he 
was aiming at better than the passage from Bacon’s Essay on the Ad- 
vancement of Learning, which speaks of the summit of human science 
and the way to gain it by uniting the notions and conceptions of sci- 
ences. ‘ For knowledges are as pyramids whereof history is the basis. 
So of Natural Philosophy, the basis is Natural History ; the stage next 
the basis is physic; the stage next the vertical point is metaphysic. As 
for the vertical point, ‘Opus quod operatur Deus a principio usque ad 
finem,’ the summary law of nature, we know not whether man’s in- 
quiry can attain unto it. But these three be the true stages of knowl- 
edge, and are to them that are depraved no better than giants’ hills : 

‘ Ter sunt conati Pelio Ossam, 

Scilicet, atque Ossee frondosum involvere Olympium.’ 

But to those which refer all things to the glory of God, they are as 
the three acclamations, ‘Sancte, Sancte, Sancte ;’ holy in the description 
or dilatation of his works; holy in the connexion or concatenation of 
them ; and holy in the union of them, in a perpetual and uniform law.” 

To the vertical point of this pyramid, the Swede strove to climb, and 
thought to do it by going over the whole realm of nature and exploring 
the animal kingdom to ascend at last to the pinnacle of the soul. 
“ Thus,” wrote he, “ it is my hope, if I bend my course continually in- 
wards, that I shall be enabled through the divine power, to open all the 
doors which lead to her presence, and at length to be admitted to a full 
eontemplation of herself.” From this pinnacle in presence of the soul 
and with the guidance of her divine laws and oracles, he hoped to 
stand on the very summit of creation and chant his thrice “ Sancte” to 
the Creator. 

But the effort was too much for him; too much for his sanity, say his 
Opponents — too much for his reason without special illumination, say 
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his disciples. Before his great work on the Animal Kingdom had gone 
through the press, the author appeared in a wholly different character. 
The man of science retires into the background, and lo — the illumi- 
nated seer appears claiming to hold communion with God and angels ; to 
have authority to interpret Scripture and tell the secrets of heaven and 
hell. Here is truly a most interesting problem for us. Here cautious 
reason looks upon the seer with great misgiving, whilst the faith of his 
disciples from this time forward hails him as the revealer of a New 
Dispensation of Christianity, in comparison with which all that men had 
recognized as Christianity is but darkness. 

It would be very easy to gather ludicrous particulars and make a jest 
of Swedenborg’s illumination. But such a course would be neither 
wise nor fair. However erroneous his claims to supernatural revelation 
may he, there is no good ground for questioning his sincerity, or deny- 
ing the worth of many of his views of man and Providence. The best 
course will be to consider his own estimate of his mission and the na- 
ture and extent of his labors in his new calling, and thus let his career 
speak for itself. 

He considered himself chosen to his office, “ to the end,” as he says, 
‘that the spiritual knowledge which is revealed at this day might be 
rationally learned and rationally understood; because spiritual truths 
answer unto natural ones, inasmuch as these originate and flow from 
them and serve as a foundation for the former. I was on this account 
first introduced into the natural sciences and thus prepared from the 
year 1700 to 1745, when heaven was opened unto me.” 

To trace his mental history through the subsequent period of his life, 
nearly thirty years until his death in 1772, would be an interesting study 
to one curious of searching into the singular developments of the hu- 
man mind. We are not aware that it has ever been attempted, although 
the publication of his spiritual Diary must facilitate the work. For us 
to attempt it here is wholly out of the question alike from want of time 
and from the intrinsic difficulty of the subject. We must be content 
with a glance at his principal works and his mode of life. 

There seem to be three principal stages in his mental life during the 
period before us. The first fruits of his illumination were given to the 
world in his Celestial Arcana, a work in twelve volumes, on the internal 
sense of the Pentateuch, the first volume of which was printed in 1'749. 
Soon after the completion of this huge work, he gave his views more 
the form of a theological system; in his treatise on the New Jerusalem, 
in 1758, he announced the passing away of the Old Church and the 
advent.of the New; and in the volume on “ Heaven and Hell,” pro- 
fessed to unfold the nature of the spiritual. world, even to the very 
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geography of its three domains. As we read of the Swede’s prophecy 
of the fall of the prevalent Christianity, and especially of the old Cal- 
vinistic system of justifying faith and original sin, we cannot help think- 
ing of a very different man in our New England who was at that time 
engrossed with a very different work. On the banks of the Connecticut, 
the mighty Puritan Edwards was contemplating the rise of a new age 
of Calvinistic strictness, and hoping to hasten the good day by his trea- 
tise on Original Sin. The year 1757 which Swedenborg declared to 
be the date of the ending of the world or passing away of the Old 
Church was the date of the work of Edwards. 

Five years after his treatise on the New Jerusalem, Swedenborg 
published his deepest metaphysical work, the Wisdom of Angels con- 
cerning the Divine Love and Wisdom, a work, which in the opinion of 
*Prof. Bush, contains more true science in respect to the constitution 
of the universe, than all the learned tomes of all the Libraries of Chris- 
tendom. This production virtually completed the development of his 
system and gave a philosophic symmetry to views that had before ap- 
peared in an exegetical and doctrinal form. He added little that was 
new by his subsequent publications. The most valuable of his works 
was indeed composed afterwards. But its value lies in the fact that it 
is a compendious statement of his previous communications. For the 
** True Christian Religion” aims to combine in a single volume the re- 
sults of his former studies and illuminations. He wished to live to fin- 
ish and publish this. The wish was granted; and the year afier the 
publication was made he died. 

Of the amount of his composition we dare not risk an estimate. It 
is enough to say that in amount nearly 30 octavo volumes of 500 pages 
each have been published, and the end is not yet. 

Would we form some idea of the man and his way of life, just take 
the aid of the few sketches of him that have reached us, and look upon 
him in his singular retreat. Let the time be the summer of 1766 or 
67. He lives in the southern suburbs of Stockholm. His house is 
pleasantly situated, and has an attractive garden with a handsome sum- 
mer house with two wings. We may judge of the kindness of his na- 
ture by his plans for entertaining his visitors. Of children he is espe- 
cially fond, and he has constructed a curious labyrinth in a corner of his 
garden.for their amusement. His mode of living is very simple, and 
the gardener and his wife are all his retinue. Much of his time he 
spends in his little study and often labors there all night. His most 
frequent book is the Bible. He has copies of it in various tongues be- 
fore him. His Library is kept in one of the wings of his summer 
house, a room which seems to be a kind of temple whose peculiar 
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structure and dim light made it suitable for retirement and contempla- 
tion. Visit him and he is affable, perfectly ready to converse upon 
the loftiest topics, and to speak freely, now of his intercourse with 
angels, and now upon the most subtile of metaphysical questions. His 
age is not far from 70. His face is bland and cheerful, although pen- 
sive in expression. He is thin and pale, but not without traces of 
beauty, and with a manner that at once engages the attention. He is 
somewhat above the average stature, and quite dignified in bearing. 
He speaks in a slow, deliberate tone that serves to stimulate curiosity 
in the listeners. Sometimes, when interrupted, he is found with a pe- 
culiar expression on his countenance ; his eyes open and elevated as in 
a trance, and shining with a singular light. In dress he is careless, and 
in manners often eccentric. 

Thus the Swedish seer passed some of his seasons of illumination. 
After the completion of any important work, he went to some country 
more promising in literary facilities, generally to England to give it 
publication. 

There he died in 1772. A fortnight before his death he received the 
sacrament from the hand of Mr. Ferelius, a Swedish minister in Lon 
don, and in a conversation with him insisted upon the truth of all his 
previous statements. 


[To be concluded.] 
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Victor Harrison was a handsome fellow, and like most men who 
have the advantage of a fine person without an uncommon proportion 
of brains, he valued himself chiefly on that account. It was his good 
heart and frank disposition, however, that chiefly recommended him to 
other people. 

** What a superb officer I should make!” said he, one day, with in- 
genuous vanity, as he advanced and receded before a mirror which he 
had inclined at such an angle as to reflect his whole figure. Two pretty 
girls sat laughing together at his peacock-like self-admiration. 

--“Ts not that just the shoulder for an epaulette? and a fine hollow 
back, is it not? And, without vanity, I may say, such a chest as mine 
needs no padding to make it noble enough for a Hercules, or a Jupiter! 
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Quite thrown away in a counting room, or even in a parlor —I’ll vol- 
unteer, I declare !” 

“Not with my consent,” said his yet beautiful mother; “ not with 
my consent, Victor.” 

“ Can ’t spare you,” said his pale and careworn father. ‘I can’t do 
without you.” 

* You ’ll be killed! youll never come back,” said his pet sister. 

* And if you do, Ill have nothing to say to you,” said his betrothed 
Helen. 

“ Mother, I’m too tall to be tied by your apron string. Father, I’m 
twenty-one and my own master. Sister, 1’m no girl to be afraid. Hel- 
en, you shall sing,‘ And it’s oh in my heart that I wish him safe at 
home.’ ” 

“ Not I, Mr. Volunteer.” 

** O, you can ’t be in earnest! My only brother!” 

“Ungrateful, is it thus you use your freedom?” 

“Far from my apron string my voice will still sound in your ears, 
my own boy,” said the harp-like tones which had always reached his 
heart, from his infancy, and lulled all its stormy passions to sleep. 

* * * * * 

Let me pause a moment at the brow of the hill; give me time to 
take one more look. How lovely, how peaceful the scene! And am 
I indeed going to carry the sword and the brand to peaceful homes, and 
full of loving hearts, like them I left behind! Home — mother — fare- 
well! 

* * * * & 

Victory or death! We go forth to conquest and glory! We shall 
win never dying fame, and our country’s gratitude! Three hundred 
brave hearts, bounding with young blood; we’ll pour it out like water 
at our country’s call! If we fall,a nation shall weep for us! If we 
win, the whole world shall hear of our prowess! Our names shall go 
down to future ages! We will extend the area of freedom! Our very 
enemies shall bless us hereafter! Hurra! On—on—let us not be 
too late for the battle! Let them win no laurels we may not share! 
Our horses are prancing as if they shared our spirit. 

* * * * * 

Are-you soldiers? Are you even men, and can you so despise each 
other? Can vice stalk shameless and unrebuked in openday? Can I, 
even I, like others, learn to view these things with indifference — with- 
out abhorrence? Was it for such society as this that! became a volun- 
teer! Even now,! blush to think of my pure-minded sister, my high 
spirited betrothed. I am shocked, and my very soul disgusted by what 
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I daily see and hear. Custom must blunt my sense of it ; heaven grant 
it may not do more. My very prayers seem polluted by the air I 
breathe. Yet will I not be degraded and vile; I will keep myself from 
evil. There have been and are high-souled men who have been sol- 
diers, though they are strangely rare among us. Mother, I hear thee ; 
Iam still worthy of thee, worthy to be called thy son. Be with me, 
even in a camp. 
* * * * * 

Oh, this intolerable sun! This raging thirst! There is nothing be- 
fore us, my good steed, but the burning waste, covered with prickly 
cactus, for many a weary mile. Water, water; would ] not exchange 
a year of my life for the sight of a fountain? I would, were it but for 
the sake of those who are suffering more than I. Poor fellows; how 
they pant and stagger! One has dropped; must we leave him at the 
road side, to the mercy of the Camanches? Heaven forbid; while I 
have the power to walk. Place him in my saddle. I will support him. 
Courage! The longest day must have an end. 

* + * * . 

I have been in presence of the enemy; I have done my part in a 
battle. We have been victorious. The newspapers, from one end of the 
Union to the other, will be full of boasting. We have counted our 
dead, and gathered up our wounded, And shall we exult because they 
are few, and the enemy’s loss so great? Let us hide a fact which 
makes our victory a butchery, a massacre. There are no laurels to be 
won in Mexico. Not a day will I stay, when my time is up. My 
visions of glory are gone. I see only bloody toil which even my gen- 
eral’s “rough and ready” nature revolts at; an endless struggle of 
trained valor with well-founded hatred, and ill disciplined patriotism. 
Were [a Mexican, I could fight heartily; my noblest instincts would 
be roused to defend hearth and home, friends and all I hold dear, I 
would die, ere | would yield an inch of my native soil to be peopled by 
tyrants and slaves. Well may their watch-cry be “God and my 
Country!” 

And feeling thus, can 1 do my duty as a soldier! I cannot withdraw, 
I should be branded with infamy asa coward. I am but an instrument, 
a weapon! [am nota free agent. May this plea serve me when God 
shall judge me for the deeds of this day. Not mine be the blame; not 
on my head be the blood of this multitude. I aimed at no individual ; 
I have done no murder. One poor fellow I did indeed ride down, as 
he was pointing his rusty blunderbuss at my breast. I cast but one 
glance behind, as my horse planted his hoof upon his heaving bosom ; 
but never, never can I forget that upturned face. It will haunt me to 
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my dying hour, whether I die in old age, or lie bleeding on this blood 
soaked ground tomorrow. Surely, it was an act of self-defence! A 
man has a right to defend his own life; at least, nalure seems to say 
so much. 

No; mother, I cannot listen to you on this point. I will not believe. 
Would even you have had me take the fellow’s fire? Among the 
hideous gory forms I have seen writhing in death on this accursed field, 
are there not many whose wounds must have been the consequence of 
my undistinguishing shot, and why should I think so much of one ? 
Yet I wish I had not this remembrance, this feeling that it was a per- 
sonal conflict ; anger, hot blood; not simple soldierly duty; not me- 
chanical, unresponsible action; work done for hire, at another’s 
bidding. 

O war! Much have they to answer for, who put such engines in 
motion. Bad kings and rulers well earn the throne among the spirits 
of the damned, which the poet assigns them. But is my heart and 
conscience relieved by condemning others? No; I can no longer bear 
solitude. Gambling — drinking — anything but thought, henceforth. 

* * ~ * * 


Wounded — perhaps dying — Oh, my mother! 
* ya * * * 
Who has drawn me from beneath the horses’ feet? who is bathing 


my thirsty lips? what friend is near? It is an enemy —but a Chris- 
tian. O thanks, thanks; and is it a Mexican woman who shows me 
this mercy in my utmost need? How many Mexican mothers have 
we bereaved! How many wives have we widowed! We who were 
better taught! We who thought ourselves better Christians! It is the 
Catholic who obeys the hardest, the highest command. O, true follower 
of Jesus! The blessing of him that was ready to perish, be on you. 
* * * * * 

O, sleep, that never failed me in health, why do you fly my pillow 
of anguish! , for one hour of sweet oblivion of pain; one hour’s 
forgetfulness of the hospital and these heart sickening moans. I could 
suffer, and no murmur escape, could I even dream of my mother’s kind 
voice, my sister’s gentle hand, Helen’s pitying eye. I were selfish to 
complain, since while I invoke sleep to comfort me, yonder lies one 
who calls’ on death for relief. His agony wrings my heart, for we 
have long been companions in hardship and danger, and hoped to re- 
turn home together at last. Were I nearer, my voice might comfort 
him. I might bear his dying messages to —— J bear them? Who 
among us knows that he shall ever return? The very air is hostile to 
us. How long will our brethren at home support the cruel policy that 
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sends us here to die! Must this fatal soil be whitened with the bones 
of brave men, and shall no one be called to account ? 
z * * * * 

T begin to long for active service. Soon I shall be able to bear arms, 
I am weary of inaction, under the persecuting power of thought. I 
shall feel my spirits return, when I am once more doing my duty. Yes, 
duty shall be my watchword. Every man has his duty; a soldier his, 
and a hard and stern duty, which many would shrink from that yet 
require it of us. I can obey orders; for what object they are, is not 
for me to question. My duty is plain, under the circumstances in 
which, by my own foolish and thoughtless choice, 1 am placed. Yes, 
it was my own rash act which placed me where my duty to God and 
my duty to man are at variance. 

Yet are they so? If they are, ought I to remain in the service a 
day longer? Let me leave subtleties to theologians; I need not exam- 
ine a question on which good men disagree, no; 1am no profound 
thinker. It is not for me to doubt. Have not prayers for success, and 
thanksgiving for victories, risen from many a church of Christ? And 
if ours is not a righteous cause, not mine the blame. Yet * * * 

* * * * * 

Joy! My letters have come to hand, at last. A strange hand! a 
black seal! Can Death have invaded that peaceful, happy spot? 

‘She died calmly, hoping for that peace which passeth all under- 
standing.’ 

My mother — shall I never again hear your voice! and no message 
of forgiveness, not a word of blessing for me, even for me. 

* Your father is bankrupt and broken-hearted.’ 

That scoundrel’s doing whom I left in my place. Did I not warn 
them not to trust him too far ? 

* Your sister will not live till your return. See Postscript.’ 


Helen married! 
* 






















* * * * 










A starving, half clad prisoner. Only the brave are generous. Cow- 
ardly hatred will barely suffer us to live, that we may endure its in- 
sults. This neglected wound in the face — must I be a hideous object 
for life? Helen waited not for this, to desert me for another ! 

* * * * 
A chilling norther benumbs my limbs. Hunger is gnawing at my 
life. Iam weary and faint. I shall be retaken. They will carry me 
back to endure all the ignominy hatred can invent, and I shall die by 
inches in helpless captivity; my very grave, if 1am not denied one, 
will be trampled by insulting feet. 
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I wish I could sweep these Mexicans from the face of God’s earth ! 
They deserve not to live. Cannon are too merciful; bombs not un- 
sparing enough ; pestilence is too good for them. How I hate them, 
fer their dastardly cruelty ! 

I must sink down—I can gono farther. Here let them find me. 
My comrades shali avenge my sufferings a hundred fold. A hundred 
raseally Mexicans for one American ! 

I must sleep. My waking will perchance be a rough one. 

A gentle touch, this, if it be an enemy’s hand; a kind and pitying 
face! Shall I trust you? Will you not betray me? Is there one 
Mexican bosom in which natural humanity is not soured —turned to 
cruel malice and revenge? Food —Is it not poisoned? Safe shelter, 
is it treachery ? 

* * * * * 

It is midnight. A comfortable bed is such a strange luxury that I 
cannot sleep. Its soft, warmi embrace is doing even more good to my 
soul than to my body. My heart was crushed. I had lost my faith in 
‘human nature ; for my own worst passions were stirred, and my own 
mercy turned to gall. War makes men devils! 

Shall 1 again need to ask, Can a man serve his God and lead a mili- 
tary life? If I look upon Christ as my exemplar, I cannot follow him 
in the camp, and to the battle-field, for | can nowhere trace his steps, 
or his spirit. His example was lost to my view, when most I needed 
its light. Now I can indeed feel the sublimity of his dying love for 
‘those who mocked, scourged and crucified him. I feel shocked at the 
malignant feelings which I have indulged, when I think of patience 
and forgiveness he sets before me as a pattern, His enemies returned 
evil for his good — mine merely evil for evil. 

* * * * * 

Am I dreaming, or waking? Whence comes this bright light, daz- 
zling my aching eyes? Who are these bright and graceful forms, 
bending over me, and smiling? One bears the form of my sister; is 
she then a spirit? Are ye angels, come to bear me away from this 
darkened world ? 


* * * * * 


“Dear Victor: I thought we should never have waked you! Your 
brows were knotted — so, —look at me ; your hands were clenched, and 
your teeth set. We were half afraid to awake you. Never go to sleep 
in the orchard again, 1 beg. Tea has waited an hour.” So spoke the 
sister ; and her energetic shaking and clapping of the dreamer’s shoul- 
der proved her no ethereal visitant, 
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“ No wonder you had the nightmare, dreaming, doubtless, of epau- 
lettes and drums,” said her companion, archly. 

“Yes, Helen; and would to God every young man might have as 
safe and happy a waking from his dreams of glory. Come — let us 
march at double quick time, for J] am half starved; and I long to be 
further convinced I am awake, by the sight of a smiling father, and a 
loving rebuke from the lips of my mother.” c. W. L. 





THE MISSIONARIES. 
[Concluded.] 


CHAPTER VI. 


Tue life of a local missionary generally affords but little variety ; its 
history is written in the self-sacrifice of devoted hearts, in the experience 
of hope and disappointment, the earnest conflict with ignorance, super- 
stition and error. None could have been more faithful to their trust, 
than were Mr. and Mrs. Maywood. Withdrawn from the sympathy of 
their brethren, — for, in rejecting a creed, they had forfeited their fel- 
lowship, — with untiring energy they followed out, alone and unassisted, 
the path of duty which their own judgment and experience prescribed. 

Simply they expounded Gospel truths, and enforced moral duties; 
patient with the ignorant, forbearing with the vicious, gentle and chari- 
table to all. Many discouragements they experienced, for among the 
multitudes who thronged to them, with specious words, but few, com- 
paratively, remained to profit by instruction. When they found no 
worldly lure was held out to them, and no tangible good could be ob- 
tained, the greater part returned to their idols ; many derided, and oth- 
ers sought by petty annoyances to discourage and drive them away. 

But, “in patience they possessed their souls.” ‘ We have never 
allowed ourselves,” said Mr. Maywood, “to feel disheartened under 
the most adverse circumstances; in the darkest hour some gleam of 
hope was always visible, which led us cheerfully on, putting our trust 
in Him whose arm is ever stretched out to succor the weak and 
fainting.” 

The establishment of a school early engaged their attention, but it 
had long to struggle against prejudice and opposition. It was thought 
discreditable for females to read and write, — they were doomed the 
drudgery of life,— the hereditary slaves of man’s pleasure and con- 
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venience. The privileges of caste, too, were jealously observed; and 
children of different orders would not meet together in the ordinary 
concerns of life without reproach and degradation. The prejudices of 
a people so shut out from the civilized world, and receiving their cus- 
toms unchanged from generation to generation, are necessarily very 
strong, and in proportion to their ignorance, are they inaccessible to 
reason, and disinclined to reform. 

Frequently, young children of both sexes were found deserted in the 
highways, and perishing from want, the victims of that unnatural cus- 
tom which allows a parent to cast away his child when it becomes bur- 
densome. These were joyfully received into the school, and having 
none to interfere with them, were looked upon with especial hope, as 
the future native missionaries of their country. 

Three years of patient trial and unwearied exertion had not damped 
the sanguine expectations with which the missionaries commenced their 
labors ; for at that time, we thus read in Anna’s journal. 

‘Our school has very much increased of late, and gives promise of 
abundant success. The children are more dull than we at first sup- 
posed, and those domesticated in the family readily enough adopt our 
habits. The language has become quite familiar to our ears, and we 
speak it with tolerable fluency, which greatly facilitates our intercourse 
with the natives, and renders instruction easy. Many children are sent 
to be taught English, that they may be fitted for employment in various 
civil and military establishments which the English hold here, and 
which offers a tempting field for the cupidity and ambition of the na- 
tives. We know, from the experience of others, that as soon as they 
are sufficiently instructed, they will be carried back, if possible, to their 
idolatry and their former habits. But we hope the influence acquired 
over their young minds during this important period, may never be ef- 
faced, but that, even in the midst of idolatry, they may continue to 
cherish the spirit of the Gospel in their own hearts, and by a pure ex- 
ample, commend it to the hearts of others. I cannot believe that any 
effort made in the service of God and humanity, will be wholly lost; 
like the ‘ little leaven’ hid in a measure of meal, it must diffuse its vir- 
tue silently, slowly and effectually, till the whole mass is leavened, and 
made ready for the kingdom of God. 

‘*] wish that any of our distant friends who fancy we are spending 
life in a vain cause, could realize the utter degradation of their fellow 
creatures in this benighted region of the world! Never shall I forget 
the horror and abasement which I felt, when I first entered a heathen 
temple! My heart seemed to stand still with intense emotion, nor 
would I raise my eyes to gaze upon the hideous and distorted images 
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before which the people prostrated themselves in frenzied devotion ! 
Thousands of these deluded people daily load those senseless blocks 
with costly offerings, to propitiate their favor, and inflict on themselves 
stripes and torments as an atonement for their sins! No spiritual aspi- 
rations bear their benighted souls beyond the visible and gross personi- 
fication of the unseen; no light of truth dawns on their darkened 
minds, no heavenly voice cheers them with the tidings of futurity ; all 
without and within, gross darkness, which the mere light of reason can 
never penetrate ! 

“ With what grateful feelings would the friends of humanity turn 
from this chilling spectacle, and rest their weary spirits within the little 
church where a goodly number, purified from the dross of sin, meet in 
simple devotion ‘to bless the Lord who has redeemed them!’ With 
what intense interest would they regard the daily instruction of these 
young, immortal souls whom we hope to train for usefulness in this 
world, and for the happiness of God’s children, whenever he shall 
please to call them hence !” 

In the midst of these cheering prospects of usefulness, Mr. Maywood 
was seized with sudden and alarming illness. He had been absent 
several days from home, on a fatiguing mission, and in the course of 
duty was called to minister to sick and dying, who were stricken down 
by the fatal disease of the country, then raging with fearful violence. 

Anna waited for him on the expected evening of his return, with an 
anxiety seldom indulged. She knew that danger attended his path, and 
perhaps something of that vague foreboding, which,—call it by what- 
ever name we will, — sometimes casts its shadow upon us, and checks 
the bounding pulse, in the midst of hope and enjoyment, caused her so 
often to pause and look forward in the clear twilight, and listen with 
breathless earnestness for his approaching steps. She had spread their 
evening repast on the cool verandah, and culled with her own hands 
the fruits he best loved, adorning them with fresh flowers, in readiness 
for his arrival. But he came not. A messenger at last arrived —a 
pious missionary, who had before visited their abode, the only Christian 
brother whose sympathy and co-operation had ever cheered their labors. 
Though bearing the name of Wesley, and attached to that denomina- 
tion, his truly Catholic spirit knew no distinction of name or party ; but 
wherever a true disciple of his Master was found, he embraced him, in 
the genuine spirit of Christian charity and fellowship. For more than 
twenty years he had fulfilled the arduous duties of his calling, with the 
untiring energy, the benevolence and zeal of an early disciple; and 
now, when his hair was silvered, and his strong frame slightly bowed 
by advancing years, his words of kindness and his deeds of love still 
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shed their gentle influence, and the name of father Barnam was rever- 
enced in the hearts of all. 

The medical skill and unwearied attention of Mr. Barnam, had car- 
ried his young friend safely through the crisis of his disorder, but it left 
him so exhausted by debility, that his prostrate strength could never be 
renewed. His earnest desire to be conveyed to his home, was com- 
plied with, and he reached it only to breathe his last sigh on the bosom 
of his faithful and devoted wife. A sweet serenity seemed to possess 
his soul, but his words were inaudible; once he said with much diffi- 
culty, “* Anna, my beloved wife, weep not for me as one without hope ; 
when the first bitterness of grief is past, you will perceive that God is 
merciful in all his dispensations ; and oh! may you be enabled to say, 
in the spirit of our Saviour, ‘I am not alone, for the Father is with 
me.’ ” 

The entrance to the dark valley seemed bright with celestial light, 
and with a smile of peace upon his lips, he gently fell asleep in Jesus. 

Many months after the death of Mr. Maywood, Anna thus wrote to 
her parents, who had affectionately urged her to return to her country 
and friends. 

** My dear parents, I am sure, will not doubt that I fully appreciate 
their kind sympathy and tender solicitude. I dare not trust myself to 
express how deeply I feel their kindness ; how fondly my heart yearns 
to see them once more on earth! But they will remember, that when 
I consented, freely, cheerfully, and with a full conviction of the respon- 
sibility and sacrifice which the step involved, to share the duties of a 
missionary life, I resolved faithfully to fulfil that relation, and, in 
weal or wo, to remain true to the sacred trust. God has seen fit to 
remove from me the strong arm on which I leaned; but his own hand 
has been held out for my support, and it has led me safely through the 
trials which overwhelmed me. Sorrow has brought me nearer to the 
source of consolation, and experience of the uncertainty of life urges 
me to a more faithful discharge of its remaining duties. 

“ Do not think of me, dear friends, as one forsaken and cast down; 
cheerfulness has returned to my heart, and the song of thanksgiving 
rises daily to my lips. I bless God that he made me the partner of one 
80 pure, so spiritually minded, as my beloved Henry; | feel that my 
own soul was elevated by communion with his; and, though so early 
called away, I cannot think his life was spent in vain, for the blessing 
of God follows every labor which is faithfully performed, and with an 
abundant and pure love to God and man. In following out the plans 
which he had formed, in training my child to walk in his father’s steps, 
and in the active superintendence of the school, and of my family, 
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which embraces a large number of young inquirers, waiting on my 
instructions, I find ample occupation, and abundant sources of interest 
and enjoyment. The school prospers, beyond our expectations. Ra- 
chel has become an efficient teacher, and our kind-hearted, pious father 
Barnam often comes to speak to us the word of life, and to cheer our 
hearts by his Christian sympathy. I am often warned, by the languor 
and debility of my frame, that I too may be early called to my rest ; 
but while the day lasts, I would work diligently in my Master’s 
Service.” 

For nearly two years after this period, Mrs. Maywood continued her 
active exertions in the school, and from house to house, among the poor 
people, over whom she contrived to exercise a beneficial influence. 
Yet, though she continued to do good, with a cheerful alacrity which 
never yielded to fatigue, with a firmness of purpose which knew no 
discouragement, and a fervent devotion to her work that never changed 
or faltered, the heavy responsibility of her position was deeply felt, and 
her health gradually became sacrificed to her unwearied exertions. 
The influence of the climate, too, was unfavorable ; but so gradual was 
the change from vigor to decay, so imperceptibly her step grew languid, 
and the rose of health yielded to the hectic of disease, that she stood 
on the borders of the grave before she was herself aware of, or others 
perceived, the extent and hopelessness of the change. 

The last months of her life were cheered by the presence of a be- 
loved brother who had come to her with anxious and tender remem- 
brances from her early home. In vain he urged her to return with 
him and try the effect of change, and the influence of her native air. 

“ My dear home,” she said,‘ lives in my memory as the scene of 
early and heartfelt happiness; the circle of pure affections ; the hal- 
lowed spot where my religious affections were first kindled into life. 
But, oh! my brother, it is here that I have consecrated my life to duty 
and to God; in that church, while strength is given me, I would meet 
and worship with the humble children of our Father, who are now wak- 
ing to spiritual life: in this school, where I have so long labored with 
trusty faith, I would still be found, while my hands can minister, or my 
voice encourage. © 

“ Everything here reminds me of hint whom I loved so well, and 
who so truly deserved to be remembered. If I know my own heart, I 
have not mourned for him with the selfish sorrow of unbelief, but. his 
spirit has seemed éver near me, and like a gentle influence it surrounds 

me at all times, and MEG my feeble steps, whenever. they falter 
inthe path of duty.” 

When no longer able to follow her usual employments, Mrs. May- 
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wood imparted a good counsel, and shed a bright example of calm sub- 
mission and unwavering faith on all around her. Gently her earthly 
tabernacle was dissolved, and beautifully the pure, celestial spirit shone 
out amidst its ruins. 

She sat for the last time, pillowed on a couch, and looked forth from 
the vine-covered verandah which she loved so well, upon the glorious 
face of nature. Rachel tenderly supported her; her brother and 
father Barnam were there, and the children nestled lovingly by her 
side. She gazed long upon the scene; and her face was radiant with 
inward peace. 

* It is here,” she said, “*I would wish to close my eyes on the fair 
face of earth, so lovely, so heaven-inspiring is the tranquil scene. But 
I would wait calmly my appointed time ; no fear disturbs my peace, for 
I have learned to look upon the grave, not as the boundary of earth’s 
hopes, but, as the blessed portal of immortality. 1 have long since 
‘cast all my cares on Him who careth for me,’ and I know that his kind 
Providence will still watch over all these children of his love. My 
good father Barnam, who has indeed been a father to me,I am sure 
will still visit these poor people, and continue to feed them with the 
bread of life. I feel an earnest faith that God will raise up faithful 
teachers to supply our place and carry on our labors. Oh that my child 
may be gifted with the spirit of grace, and anointed for that blessed 
work !” 

In the pleasant garden, where they had passed so many tranquil hours, 
and beneath the cheerful trees which their hands had planted, the young 
missionaries were laid, side by side, and rested peacefully from the bur- 
den of life’s toil. The flowers of every season come forth to deck the 
swelling mounds, the sweet airs of heaven breathe softly round them, 
and the rejoicing sunshine sheds its light upon their early grave. Long 
will their memory live, in the hearts of those whom they led to a newer 
and diviner life. And they have not lived in vain, for themselves or 
others. The sacrifice of every devoted spirit is accepted by our 
Heavenly Father, and the influence of every good work is felt, long 
after the heart which prompted, and the hand which performed it, are 
forgotten in the tide of éblivion: H. V. C. 


“Ir is seldom that a secure answer is given to any theory, or sys- 
tem, except by one’ who exhausts, and'lays before yous the good in it.” 
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THE HAUNTED SPRING.* 


INTRODUCTION. 





TO THE LADY OF ASHLYNN. 


In a quiet English vale— 
Where the clang of trade is mute, 
Where wood-sorrel silvery pale 
Dots the mossy forest root, 
And the shyest birds that be, 
Build and nestle fearlessly — 
Sparkling from beneath a hill, 
Bubbles forth a shady rill, 
Over whose transparent source 
A humble arch of stone-work gray, 
Plumed with tufts of golden gorse, 
Keeps the noontide heat away. 
Many a century has flown 
O’er its wrinkled centre stone; 
Yet a sign thereon remains, 
Uneffaced by wintry rains, 
Graven as by magic power, 
The semblance of a star-like flower, 
O’er whose antique mysteries, 
Blue bells in the opening spring, 
Bend their studious, azure eyes, 
With nod and busy whispering. 
Guileless peasant hands around 
The fountain, and the stone, have bound 
A wreath of legend, fresh, and sweet, 
As the wild flowers at their feet ; 
A story of that simpler day 
When fairies bore a living name: 
Ere the lily diadem, 
Golden horn and charmed ring, 
Moonlight dance and revelling 
Vanished from our woods away. 
Still the villagers do tell 
How sometimes through that sylvan dell 





* Though this poem is not here quite original, we apprehend that few of our 
‘readers have seen it, and that all of them will admire it. 
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Elfin voices rung along 
Now in language, now in song — 
Only heard by childhood’s ear, 
And as fountain music clear, 
Like to graver votaries they 
Have a hallowed hour and day, 
When they think the guardian fay — 
The dark-haired lady of Ashlynn 
Who dwelleth all the year unseen, 
At the first faint peep of dawn, 
Sits beside that graven stone, 
And the springing water blesses 
With the waving of her tresses. 
The eighth mild moon that April numbers 
Wakes the rustic girls who dwell 
Round about the Ashlynn well, 
Early from their healthful slumbers ; 
For upon that fated day, 
She who crowned with budding May, 
Barefoot, through the dew, doth bring 
Her pitcher earliest to the spring, 
And sprinkle glistening drops upon 
The quaintly sculptured centre-stone ; 
If she sees the gentle sprite 
Hovering in the pearly light, 
Or her cadenced accents hear, 
She is lucky all the year! 
Through the fields with patterings low, 
I have heard them come and go — 
On the hill-side, through the brake, 
Fearless they of elf or snake ; 
For the fairies keep at home 
All the noxious things that roam — 
Red-lipped, merry-hearted band! 
Each with pitcher in her hand, 
Hurrying, breathless, one and all, 
Where the mountain ashes tall, 
Moist with last eve’s rain unbind 
Their light leaves to the loving wind, 
And bow their courteous sprays to win 
Kisses from the bright Ashlynn. 

*T was from childish lips I caught 
The story of that haunted spot: 
Ere the sun o’ertopped the hill — 
Ere the mist had left the rill — 
When the birds had just begun 
To warble softly one by one, 
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Each beneath his curtains light, 
Murmuring of the dreams of night — 
On the turf beneath the tree, 

A little maiden stood by me, 

Telling with quick, eager breath 

Half in fear, and all in faith, 

How the fairy’s heart was won, 

Long years back, by Esther Donne ; 
And how thenceforth, she loved to grace 
Every child of mortal race ; 

To guard them in the solitude 

Of moorland bleak, or tangled wood ; 
To watch them as they sat at play 
Among warm heaps of summer hay ; 

Or o’er their nightly pillow strew 
Blossoms white and fragrant dew ; 

And while she spake, — in that sweet tone 
Whose limpid gush is childhood’s own,— 
Of little Esther’s innocence, 

Her gray eyes’ changeful eloquence, 
Locks of golden waxed brown, 

Small bare feet and homespun gown, 
Imaged her heroine’s form so well, 

She seemed but of herself to tell. 


An orphan child is Esther Donne, 
A maiden twelve years old, 
From day to day receiveth she 
The bitter bread of charity, 
From grudging hands and cold! 


The glow-worms on her mother’s grave, 
Shine peaceful through the night: 

Her sailor father long hath lain 

Where faintly heaves the Indian main 
Oppressed by sultry light. 


A blithe true heart has Esther Donne, 
A clear and sunny brow ; 

The very crone who year by year, 

With taunt and chiding sheltereth her, 
Feels yet their joyous glow. 


Wise sayings, knows she many a one, 
And saws of country lore ; 

On want and restless misery 

She pours the ready sympathy, 
Which is her treasure store. 
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Though rough words be her only meed, 
Her voice is sweet and mild; 

Nor have hard toil, and harder fare, 

O’ershadowed with a cloud of care 
The simple hearted child. 


She brings the cresses from the brook, 
The posies from the wood ; 
For neatness and small housewifery 
A gentle household fairy she, 
Who witcheth all for good. 


Through dim woods path at gray of dawn, 
Does little Esther go, 

With pitcher on her arm to bring 

Fresh water from the glittering spring 
Where tallest cowslips grow. 


And as upon her pleasant way 
She sings and carols free, 

Lo! sighing with a heavy moan, 

A stranger lady sits alone, 
Beneath a broad oak tree. 


A slender creature, sweet and lithe, 
With arm and ankle bare, 

With mist white robe, and anklet rings, 

And virgin pearl in glistening strings 
Among her sweeping hair. 


And ’neath those locks whose ebon tide 
In cloudy richness flows, 

She bends upon the forest-brook, 

That speechless, dull, bewildered look, 
Which tells of year-long woes. 


Quick ceases Esther’s careless song, 
Her childish heart beats loud; 

Awhile she stands in wondering fear ; 

Then slowly, softly, draws she near 
That form by sorrow bowed. 


“Lady! lady! tell me why 
Thou dost moan so heavily ?” 
And with timid hand she presses 
On the heavy, shining tresses, 
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As starts the buoyant hazel bough 
Back from the loosened grasp, 

So sudden doth the lady rise, 

With frowning brow and flashing eyes, 
From Esther’s pitying grasp. 


And with imperious hand she waves 
The little maid away ; 

But Esther, who had often seen 

Impatient sorrow’s fretful mien, 
Presumeth yet to stay. 


“© beauteous lady! well I know 

I cannot charm away thy wo, 

But grief, though ne'er so freshly swelling, 
Loses something in the telling. 


“ And when too oft some idle thing 
More than it ought, my heart doth wring, 
I speak of it, to clouds and trees, 

To thee, I would be one of these.” 


The wrinkles on the frowning brow 
Grew smoother while she spake, 

And half a glance the lady threw 

On those soft eyes, whose kindly dew 
Was glimmering for her sake. 


“Lady! lady! may I know 
Wherefore thou art grieving so ?” 
Like a silver matin bell, 

Fitfully the answer fell : 


“Feeble child of wrath and doom! 
From the crystal caves I come 

In the sleepy Indian sea; 
*Mid whose fretted coral shelves, 
Troops. of joyous water elves 

Witch the stars with minstrelsy.” 


Then Esther did not shrink or fly, 
Though pale. her dimpled cheek ; 
With holy childhood’s trustful, gaze 
She stood in listening eagerness 
To hear-the lady speak, — 
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Feeble child of toil and pain! 

Unto me thy race hath been 
A blight — a plague spot of decay! 
Bitter fruit the day shall bear 

When the evil seed of care, 

Tured to cross my mournful way. 

“Fie! lady, fie!” the maiden said — 
Vengeful heart hath nettle smart ! 
Vengeful brain soweth pain! 

Who shall smite in God his stead?” 


With finger raised, and brow erect, 
The little teacher stood; 

And when the fairy spoke again, 

Her lip had less of scorn than pain, 
Her glance was tear-subdued. 


“Mortal! in thy voice there lies — 
In thy gesture, in thy eyes — 

Such a strange persuading charm, 
To win away my thoughts from harm, 
That I almost would declare 

The rayless depth of my despair ; 
Heedless of the ties that bind 

Thee to baneful human kind.” 


And Esther answered with a smile, 
“ Ah, lady, well ’tis said, 
Wild wood leaf to fresh wound’s grief, 
Simple spell brings sure relief, 
If right its sense be read.” 
[To be concladed.] 
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‘He giveth his beloved sleep.” 


Tue departure of a father in the ministry from his distant charge to 
render up his stewardship into the hands which gave it deserves some 
notice. No matter if his life was spent in extreme seclusion, and _his 
days were darkened by frequent infirmity, and his countenance was 
familiar to but few among us: still, that he was a ripened Christian, 
a devoted lover of his kind, a self-sacrificing missionary, one “ dear- 
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ly beloved” in all the relations of life, entitles him to a warm place 
in our hearts. 

Mr. Kay was born near Bury, England, a flourishing community, 
having some historical associations, and memorable also as the birth- 
place of Sir Robert Peel. His father, a highly educated man, was 
quite unable to provide anything for those who were to come after 
him; but his excellent mother, left a widow while James was an in- 
fant, made amends by her systematic economy, and realized the de- 
sire of her heart in the thorough education of her only son. 

At the age of seventeen, he gave her heart the only pain which he 
ever gave: he became deeply impressed by religious obligations, and 
his earnest nature turned away from the stately forms of his mother’s 
church to unite itself wholly with a dissenter’s service; and, by and 
by, it was his happiness to: bring his only sister and her husband to 
the same altar, where they remained. 

It was natural that the encourngements of others to enter the minis- 
try should be answered by his own fervid desire to do good. And 
after suitable study he was settled over a dissenting society of Calvinistic 
views in Kendal, Westmoreland county. Kendal is an old manufactur- 
ing place, having twelve houses of worship and nearly as many 
thousand inhabitants. Here Mr. Kay hoped to spend his days as a 
tale that is told: here he married ; here he was permitted to see five 
little ones gether around his family-board ; here he enjoyed the love 
and secured the confidence of an excellent and affectionate people. 

But, these waters were not always to course on thus tranquilly. His 
mind was naturally inquiring. With great reverence for the past, rest- 
ing firmly on what he had tried and not found wanting, he was all his 
life long reaching forward to better things. He soon came to doubt the 
soundness of views which he had taken greatly on trust; and, after a 
conflict so severe as to terminate in an alarming sickness, he felt obliged 
to abandon Calvinism and his Calvinistic society, and go forth from his 
warm home, and crowded comforts, and cheering prospects, like the 
patriarch, knowing not whither he went. His wife could not for some 
time unite in his sentiments, but she showed her truthfulness by encour- 
aging him to obey his-conscience at all cost, and trust his future and 
the future of his family to his heavenly Father’s care. 

When he resigned his pastoral charge and went to preach in a hall, 
some of his hearers followed him: but the greater part looked upon 
him with horror as one wholly given over to the wiles of the devil. No 
One could believe who had ‘not seen it, how confidence can change in- 
stantly to distrust, and love to loathing, by your avowing a religious sen- 
timent somewhat differing from that of your friends. ‘The people too, 
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amongst whom he ministered, were more obstinately conservative than 
any of our countrymen; English Protestantism has seldom done itself 
much justice as a progressive spirit; when outward circumstances have 
carried it along, it has moved a little, but it has. lost much life by the 
emigration of so many inquiring minds to this more congenial clime. 

Mr. Kay was extremely sensitive to the good opinions of those he 
esteemed ; and, it was a bitter and somewhat unexpected cross, to be 
shunned as if he had sinned the deadly sin. But, the more signal the 
victory of such a gentle and loving nature over itself! There was 
never any resentment at the evil said of him; never any murmur at 
the hardships he had to meet. He was obliged to add a select school 
of boys to his other labors that his family might not suffer; and, when 
his health gave way under the burden, he tried farming, but found that 
his strength was not adequate to his support by the rugged toil of the 
field. He at length took charge of a Unitarian church in Hindly, Lan- 
cashire, a small society, we suppose, in a retired place. Here again, 
he would gladly have spent his days, for he loved his native land; but, 
his large family of six boys and four girls made it imperative for him to 
provide for the future as he could not upon their limited support. Two 
friends of his on this side of the water, Mr. Campbell of Pittsburg, and 
Mr. Little of Washington, advised him to juin them, in America, and 
set before him the advantages to himself and his family in such an 
interesting view, that, in 1821, he found a new home in the New 
World. 

The deep interest which Mr. Kay took in the life and labors of Dr. 
Priestley, induced him to visit his resting place, the scene of his last 
efforts upon earth, the quiet and secluded spot where most of his 
own strength was to be spent in the same cause. The exquisite scenery 
around Northumberland, the number of English emigrants, many of 
them the intimate friends and personal followers of Dr. Priestley, 
the warm, welcome and urgent invitation which they all gave our friend, 
induced him to pitch his tent by the side of these still waters. And, 
for more than a quarter of a century, he has broken the bread of life 
and breathed forth the Gospel spirit of peace upon this little flock, who 
now must wander as sheep without a shepherd until one by one they 
are gathered home to the Shepherd of souls. 

Mr. Kay did not confine his labors to this single field; his nature 
was too active, his faith too ardent, his sense of duty too lofty to 
satisfy him with doing less than all he could. And, until the pest of 
that country, intermittent fever, disabled him, he was in the habit of 
holding services wherever he could find a hearing, and for no return 
but the sense of doing good. His services were to a great degree extem- 
poraneous, in a fatherly tone as we should udge from his common in- 
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tercourse, and designed eminently to make men kinder, purer, truer, 
and therefore happier. But, for many years, his sufferings have been 
such as to leave him only an occasional interview with his people as 
their spiritual teacher. His head was sorely affected by his disease, 
and there was an entire depression of the nervous system, making 
him greatly dependent for comfort on the warm affections of his 
loving friends and his devoted children. With such well-earnt bless- 
ings his quiver was full. Only one grief weighed upon his mind ; we 
can well understand it at our own distance from the older home of 
Liberal Christianity ; the little church, which he had so dearly loved 
and so faithfully served, he saw about to be an expiring light ona 
distant watch-tower. At one period, when his disease began to get the 
mastery over him, his applications to our Association for some young 
man to make good his post, were very urgent; but we suppose none 
could be found willing to devote himself to such wearing labor so 
far away. We hope that Meadville will bear this afflicted society in 
mind, and devote some of its strength to their relief. 

Two weeks before his death, he made one of a delightful family 
party at Trout Burr in the Alleghanies, and the mountain scenery 
breathed into hima new life, and madethe “ old man eloquent.” But, 
it was only a brief rally of nature before yielding to the disease which 
had slowly worn out his energies. Several others were seized with 
fever around him, and, on the seventeenth of September, he was 
struck down with an attack which all felt to be fatal. He breathed 
his last on the Wednesday following at his daughter’s house in Wil- 
liamsport, in the arms of his children, and cheered through his in- 
tervals of sensibility by their sympathy and the tender assiduities of 
his devoted wife. 

Mr. Kay reminded us of Dr. Tuckerman. He was equally win- 
ning in his manners, equally absorbed in the great subject of reli- 
gion, equally sustained through the pressure of constant infirmity. In 
natural talents, pulpit address, general views of life and men, there was, 
I should think, as much resemblance as was possible in minds so 
differently educated. He has gone to his rest ina good old age. More 
than the allotted threescore and ten have fulfilled his mission to man- 
kind. The sunset has been coming on slowly and serenely. He felt 
that he was going to his rest,and was thankful that his sufferings would 
soon be succeeded by exalted and abiding joys. No cloud rested up- 
on his future: no painful memory upon his past. 


Thou art gone to the grave; and, its mansions forsaking 
Perhaps thy tried spirit in doubt lingered long ; 
But, t the sunshine of heaven Pylon bright O23 thy waking, 
And the song that thou heard’st was the seraphim’s song. 
F. W. BH. 
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A SERMON, BY REV. W. R. ALGER. 


Puitirrtans iii. 14. I press towards the mark for the prize of the high calling 
of God in Christ Jesus. 


Wuen Paul wrote these words he was in prison at Rome, with the 
prospect of a violent death before him. Yet lifted in mind above the 
perishing things of the hour, with the calm sublimity of a Christian’s faith, 
he fixed his gaze upon the eternal world and labored that the welfare of 
his soul might be secure when the anguish of his body’s martyrdom 
was over. To win the prize of heaven by deserving the love of God, 
was the object to which Paul consecrated his talents and devoted his 
toils. ‘1 press towards the mark for the prize of the high calling of 
God in Christ Jesus,” is the inspiring declaration of him to whom it was 
** Christ to live and gain to die.” And now, as we make his words the 
basis of our thoughts, let us try to catch something of his spirit and 
make his aims our-own. 

What is the mark towards which we ought to press? what is the 
prize for which we ought to labor? what is the purpose of life? This 
is the subject suggested by the text. And surely no question more sol- 
emnly interwoven with all that makes up the good or ill of our being 
ever claimed our attention. O, there are hours, calm and mournful 
hours of lonely thought which come to us all sometimes, when our souls 
yearn to pierce the oppressive mystery that enshrouds the world of our 
life; when the divinity stirs within us and we look around and anxiously 
ask, Why are we here, and what noble things shall we do to prove that 
we are the sons of God? But the awful mechanism of nature moves 
dumbly on, and no voice breaks from the silent heavens to speak of a 
higher home, no light bursts from the gloomy grave to suggestia longer 
life. Still it is not wise in us to stifle these anxious questionings, and 
.we cannot always if we would. The problem of life continually forces :it- 
self upon our attention and demands a solution. When we listen to the 
maurmur of the ancient river, when we gaze upon the brow of ‘the dis- 
tant.mountain, when we lose the friend we love, when we pause in the 
village grave-yard and look on those meaning mounds, when we reflect 
‘that at every tick.of the watch fifty human souls have passed into eter- 
atity, when we trace the footsteps of history among the'tombs of dead 
igenérations, when we xemember that every half century eight hundred 

VoL. IV. 43* 
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millions of beings like ourselves, vanish from the face of the earth, the 
intense question that forever haunts us, is, For what purpose is man 
placed here? what is the object of this life? A two-fold evil results 
from giving this question an erroneous answer, or from not answering 
it at all. First, the perversion of talent and the waste of toil. It isa 
moderate estimate that declares nine tenths of the time and labor of men 
to be wasted in pursuits which are false and foolish, when viewed, as 
they generally are, as ends, and not as means to an ulterior and nobler 
object. But if every one fully appreciated the true purpose of life all 
this would cease. The evils that now scourge mankind would disap- 
pear. The golden age would be upon us. The kingdom of heaven 
would be established on earth, and God’s will be done here as it is done 
above. Second, to obtain no reply when we inquire for what purpose 
are we here, gives rise to uncertainty, fear and misery. How many 
men wander through this bright world as in a fearful maze, tossed hither 
and thither at the sport of circumstance ; not knowing what they ought 
to do; now, imagining themselves the immortal peers of the angels, 
and now, believing that they are brothers of the insensible clod. Some- 
times contemplating the magnitude of the universe, they exclaim with 
awe, **O Lord, what is man, that thou art mindful of him?” Some- 
times, beholding the unbroken order of nature’s works, they shudder 
with dread lest an iron fatalism governs all things, remorselessly crush- 
ing the generations of men into nothing. At one time, elated upon the 
giddy pinnacle of success, they cry aloud in glee, ‘Let us eat, drink 
and be merry, for we have much goods laid up for many years.” At 
another time, felled to the earth by the blows of grief, they grope about 
in despair, as if this goodly world were one vast dungeon along whose 
awful vaults the radiance of God’s love never streamed. Blessed be 
the name of the Lord that this need not be so! Praise be unto our 
God, that when the “wise men of the East” had failed to solve the 
problem of our being, the Star of Bethlehem rose to guide them into 
“the Way, the Truth and the Life!” No longer now need there be 
any perversion of our powers or any waste of our labors. No longer 
now need we be tormented with uncertainty and fear. The humblest 
man that lives can now clearly know the purpose of his being here, and 
cheered and ennobled by a consciousness of the dignity of his destiny, 
eontentedly toil on. For Christ has lived! His teachings reveal our 
destiny ; his life illustrates our duty ; his resurrection confirms our faith 
and stamps his mission with the seal of the truth of God. The true 
purpose of life now stands revealed, clear and glorious, where every 
one may read it who will. The Gospel of Christ is a clue which guides 
so plainly through the labyrinth of life, ‘ that the wayfaring man though 
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a fool need not err therein.” And yet how many of us coldly turn our 
backs upon the mercy which beseeches us to receive joy for fear, and 
peace for trouble, and instead of making this world a vale of tears and 
the tomb of the dead, to live init as the beautiful palace our Father has 
prepared for us until we come home. Oh, it is sad to think that so 
few of us, even now, appreciate the deathless powers wrapt up in our 
souls and the spiritual glories that hang over us! that only here and 
there one or two truly live, while the vast multitudes, absorbed in the 
petty pursuits of the hour, and all unconscious of the grand mysteries 
that move around them, strain and fret and worry, and at length stum- 
ble into their graves and are forgotten, while the murmuring tide of be- 
ing still heaves as before. 

The man who sets before himself one grand purpose as the result of 
all his days and labors, and then concentrates upon it his energies of 
thought and action, will, in all probability, achieve something far great- 
er than he who has no aims save those suggested and accomplished 
from week to week. ‘The mere pursuit of false objects in life is always 
painful afd repulsive; the only pleasure is in their enjoyment when 
possessed. The beautiful characteristic of the true purpose of life is 
that not only its attainment is happiness and glory, but also the toils we 
undergo in its pursuit are pleasant and self-rewarding, so that whenever 
our labors stop none can be lost. The pleasure of luxury too, is su- 
perficial and transitory. But the pleasure of a character in harmony 
with God’s, penetrates to the very depths of our being and thrills along 
the line of immortality. 

There is, there can be but one thing truly worthy to be made the 
purpose of a man’s whole life. But men really live for a hundred dif- 
ferent purposes. He therefore who does not try to discover what that 
one object is, has but a single chance of falling upon it, against innu- 
merable chances of missing it: as in the deluge there were ten thou- 
sand places where men might be drowned, but on all the wide waste of 
waters floated only one ark where they might be saved. The man 
who spends his days in the pursuit of an unworthy object will find 
himself compelled to say when he is laid low to die: ‘ Oh,I have 
toiled for a vision which now mocks me and vanishes; I have striven 
for bubbles which now break in my hands! Alas, I have squandered 
my life for naught.”” And he who does not first satisfy himself what 
the real purpose of life is, and then bring his labors year by year to 
bear upon its accomplishment, is as unwise, viewed aright, as the mer- 
chant who should sail out in his ship upon a voyage of adventure to a 
distant port, freightless and pennyless, and should then permit the vessel 
to be drifted hither and thither by wind and tide, now sweeping among 
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perilous islands, and now grinding upon dangerous ‘shoals within sight 
of breakers ; for.on the sea of existence we are all sailing from this 
worldto another. And the result of the momentous voyage, our re- 
ception and condition at its end, will depend, not upon a lucky, or an 
unfortunate chance, but upon the regular operation of God’s laws ac- 
cording to our deserts; not upon the palaces we have reared and the 
coffers we have stuffed with gold; but upon the spiritual character, the 
immortality we have builded up for ourselves, the intellect we have 
filled with wise thoughts and adorned with lofty strength ; the heart we 
have crowded with sweet deeds of charity and made beautiful with feel- 
-ings of generous love. 
1. There is a class of men who give themselves up:almost wholly to 
the gratification of their sensual desires, who live merely the animal life 
of the body and seem to recognize hardly anything else but their five 
‘senses and the objects which appeal to them. They are only honest or 
virtuous from fear and for the sake of appearance. They are dishonest 
and dissolute whenever they think it will not be detected. Rarely, if 
‘ever, do they remember the soul, or God ; and the very highest ideal 
rule of their actions is “ selfishness well understood.” These men are 
indeed “of the earth, earthy.” All their better impulses are swallowed 
up in sensuality. They lay up no treasures in heaven. They seem to 
have nothing which can reach beyond this world, and some philosophers 
have thought that such persons, having no material for another life, 
would perish utterly at the grave. If we could lift up the veil which 
shrouds from mortal eyes the reality, the inner life, 1 think we should 
shudder at the revelation of the numbers and the character of this class 
of men. They are to be found among rich and poor, in palace and in 
hovel, in our parlors and in our streets. Some of them can be recog- 
nized by the fearful handwriting upon their exteriors. But many more 
wonceal their loathsome life of sense and sin beneath a sleek outside. 
Qh fools-and blind,” to think there is not an eye which can see to the 
wery centre of ‘their souls! ‘Oh fools and blind,” to think there are 
‘not laws ‘whose invisible clutches can reach secret guilt. They misera- 
‘bly lose all that is beautiful and pleasant in the present, and forever 
blast the bright prospects that promise in the future. They defeat their 
‘own ends by blighting their happiness and causing themselves to be 
tharassed and stung by an upbraiding conscience. And finally, at a 
ipremature day, the mere wrecks of what they were, and the horrible 
-umockeries of what they might have been, they unwillingly sink into an 
‘ whhonored grave: This class of men overlook both the purpose of life, 
“and the means of its attainment. 

“2. Another class:is made up of persons: of superior minds, cultivated 
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tastes and keen sensibilities, who live a life of intellect and affection, 
who surround themselves with the refinements of culture, friendship 
and honor, and pass their days in searching out and enjoying the grand 
and lovely things of philosophy, literature and art, but who do it with- 
out reference to immortality and God. They live within this world and 
for this world in all its high things of mind and matter. They are 
content to enjoy all the blessings of God without ever lifting up their 
hearts in gratitude to him from whom they come. They are too well 
satisfied with the delights of their experienced life to trouble themselves 
about one which they have not experienced. The objection to the lives 
of this class of men lies not so much in what they do, as in what they 
leave undone. They are too wise to debase themselves into beasts by 
a merely bodily life, but not wise enough to aim all their efforts beyond 
the highest life attainable here to a higher and immortal one hereafter. 
They are too wise to neglect and not try to find out all they can of the 
instructions and beauties of this world, but not wise enough to value 
them simply as means to one grand end beyond them all. They are 
too wise to live in sin for the body ; but not wise enough to become 
complete and consistent Christians. The deficiency of this class of 
men is four-fold. First, the only life which can give us entire satisfac- 
tion when we come to lay it down, is one which we have consciously 
lived in harmony with the will of God, and always striven to make pre- 
paratory to the one we wish to live in heaven. Second; the man who 
does.not cherish a real active belief in the goodness of God and the 
immortality of the soul, is deprived of one of the strongest safeguards 
against temptation. Third; he also loses the noblest encouragement 
and the most exciting motive he can have amid the labors of life. And 
fourth, he is left prostrate and defenceless in the time of trial and wo. 
In that hour when the tempest beats sorely on him he can find peace 
and comfort no where else but in the promises of the Christian religion 
and the friendship of the Christian’s God. A living faith in the teach- 
ings of the Saviour will enable him to look up cheerfully and say, “ Fa- 
ther, thy will be done!” But if he have not that faith, when some 
dear one entwined with the very fibres of his heart falls from his side 
into the voiceless tomb, and when the summons comes for him too, to 
go, miserable man, with all his wisdom how unwise does he then seem ! 
The true Christian is ready to meet whatever may happen, because his 
eye is firmly fixed on that heaven to which God will soon admit him. 
His hopes and plans tend steadily to that, as the needle points through 
all hours to the pole. The merely good and wise man is liable at any 
moment to be smitten to the earth, without a solace, because he only 
looks to the future world when driven to it by adversity ; as the vane 
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ue points to the north save when blown that way by the wind. . This 
class of men forget the purpose of life, absorbed in the means by which 
it should be accomplished. 

3. A ‘third class consists of men who feel remorseful for be- 
ing joyful, guilty. for being happy, the disciples of a mistaken 
system of philosophy, falsely called spiritualism. The old heathen 
idea of the eternal hostility of spirit and matter, in a diluted form, 
with other corruptions, was early intreduced among Christians. Mani- 
festing itself in the doctrine that earth and heaven were necessarily at 
war, that the body was altogether evil, it was the origin of those men 
who shut themselves up in solitude, and by musing and mortification 
strove to propitiate the favor of an angry Deity. Such persons are 
Tare among us. Asceticism is not the danger of our times. But if it 
does not exist in practice, to any great extent, it does in theory. The 
principle which led to it is still vaguely recognized by four fifths of 
Christendom. The doctrine that we are to win happiness hereafter by 
suffering voluntary pain and refusing innocent pleasure here, is revolt- 
ing fo common sense, opposed to the wisdom and goodness of God, 
and contrary to the teachings and example of Christ, our model. And 
itis much to be lamented that such a doctrine should ever have been 
attributed to Christianity, because it tends to prejudice sensible and 
thinking men against the Gospel itself. Men are not made good by 
tormenting their bodies, but by cultivating their better affections. They 
are not made wise by idle dreams and mystic reveries, but by improv- 
ing the means of instruction placed around them.. A good God, and 
not a bad devil, made this world, and made us, and put us here. And 
the only way to prepare for a future life and for better things is to live 
well in the present and make a wise use of the things we already have. 
This is not done by heaping suffering upon our heads, folding our arms 
and hating everything within us and about us. No; the Christian doc- 
trine of life is not that everything below is evil, that this earthly scene 
should be all a battle, but it says there is good to be cherished as well 
as evil to be overcome ; peace as well as war; as important a place 
for culture as there is for discipline. The man, who, for the sake of 
pleasing God, spurns away the world while he lives in it, and will not 
touch its pleasures nor look at its beauties, shows a devotion to principle 
which deserves our deepest admiration. He also betrays a mistake in 
regard to the true way of acquiring the end he seeks, which must re- 
ceive our sincerest pity. He shuns the error of serving this world, 
and falls into the error of refusing to use it. This class of men, devoted 
to the object of life, mistake and neglect to use the means of obtaining it. 

4, The last class we notice, is composed of true Christians, persons who 
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uriderstand the purpose of life and faithfully live for it. The man who 
represents this class enters heaven before he leaves the earth. While 
passing through the earth-life he uses and enjoys its blessings for the 
advantage of the immortal life. Living in the present for the future, 
he makes everything he leaves behind yield its tribute of good before 
it goes. In the consciousness of being alive now, he does not forget 
that he must die soon. The standard of his rectitude is God’s will. 
The motive and object of his endeavors are, to win and to assist others 
in winning, the prize of the high calling of God in Christ Jesus — an un- 
ending life of happiness in heaven. He thankfully receives the pleasant 
gifts of Providence, plucks every flower of the spring as he passes by, 
yet, ever thinking and acting with immortality in view, strives to make 
his life an example of the holy religion he professes. Such a man 
realizes the ideal set before us all by Christianity, and thrice blest is he 
in life and death. While he is in the world he is above the world. He 
has sources of happiness it did not give and cannot take away. He 
feels that innocence is the sweetest treasure that ever man possessed : 
that honesty is a better defence in life’s battle than a shield of triple 
brass or a coat of linked steel ; that hatred and selfishness, like scorpi- 
ons, sting the bosom that nourishes them, and that love is a fountain of 
bliss, keeping forever fresh the flowers of the heart. His reliance is 
placed upon a foundation which cannot be moved. If death call away 
his bosom friends, they have only gone before him to a brighter clime 
where they will soon greet again. If clouds gather over him, if sick- 
ness and misfortune fall on him, he can say with quiet resignation: — 
“They were all sent in kindness; in a little while the storm will be 
over and I shall go home to my Father and meet the loved ones who 
left me long ago.” He feels that the best of the Christian poets sang 
truly, as well as beautifully, when he said, 
“Oh, there is never sorrow of heart 
That shall lack a timely end, 
If but to God we turn, and ask 
Of him to be our friend!” 

This class of men wisely use everything God has given them here as 
means to achieve the true purpose of life. 

Who would not be such a man? so firm in trial! so supported 
in adversity! so faithful always! And what is the reason there are 
not more such men? Why are not you and I such men? Ah! it 
is because we are absorbed by a low and selfish, yet an overmas- 
tering worldliness! Because we do not keep before us “the prize 
of the high calling of God in Christ Jesus.” O that our ‘im- 
mortality’ did ‘brood over us like the day!’ But, floating down 
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the sparkling river of life, we are attracted by the brilliant bubbles 
that dance upon its surface; we are pleased by the green palms that 
wave upon its brinks; we are enchanted by the warbling of birds 
on the islands along whose shores we glide; and, entirely taken up by 
these things, we forget the purpose of our voyage and the very port to 
which we are bound ! The demands of earth and sense upon our attention 
are so loud and so exclusive that we have neither time nor inclination 
to listen to the still small voice of the conscience. We are not one 
tenth part so mindful of our souls as we are of our bodies: for, 


“Could we new charms to age impart, 
And fashion with renewing art 
The human face, 
As we can clothe the soul with light, 
And make the glorious spirit bright 
With heavenly grace, 


How busily each passing hour 
Should we exert that magic power! 
What ardor show 
To deck the sensual slave of sin; 
Yet leave the freeborn soul within, 
In weeds of woe!” 


In the light of that Gospel which not only says, “ Blessed are the 
dead who die in the Lord,” but also, “It is a fearful thing to fall into 
the hands of the living God,” let every man determine to which one 
of these four classes he will belong, for in one or the other of them he 
must be numbered, although he is free to choose which it shall be. 

Christianity proclaims with a voice from beyond the sky, that the 
purpose of this life is to prepare a wise and kindly affectioned soul for 
an immortal life in heaven. This is to be done by imitating our Sa- 
viour, exemplifying his life in our conduct, and forming his character in 
our souls. Reason teaches us that the most transient and insignificant 
things may indeed be valuable means to something farther, but that 
nothing which is not eternal is worthy to be considered as an end and 
labored for as such. It also teaches us that any proposed end deserves 
our attention and toil, just in proportion to its certainty, its duration, and 
its value and dignity in itself. Now to acquire a just and pure charac- 
ter which shall win the approbation of God, is certainly the very highest 
and noblest object a man can set before himself. It will last longer 
than yonder sun, and it is as sure, if he only prayerfully and earnestly 
seeks it, as the alternations of day and night. The other objects to which 
men devote themselves, are unworthy of the trouble of the. soul and 
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degrade its high abilities. They are as uncertain and fickle as the in- 
constant winds, and after three score years and ten they vanish like the 
mocking fiends of a dream. We may toil ever so faithfully all our 
days, for wealth, fame, power, and yet die as poor and weak and un- 
known as we began. And if we are successful, our triumphs may be 
snatched from our grasp at any instant. But, if we set our hearts on 
knowledge and piety, we may be certain of obtaining our wishes and 
they cannot be taken away from us. What a man is, is always safely 
in his own power, what he has, trembles in incessant jeopardy. A 
storm may sink your ship, fire may burn your house, a villain may 
defraud you of your gold, slander may blacken your fair fame, and the 
insatiable grave be robbing you of wife, children and friends. But 
wisdom and virtue, the love of truth and the love of God, no thief can 
steal, no fraud filch, no fire burn, no storm devastate, no calamity blast, 
and even death itself, only elevate to a higher sphere and crown witha 
nobler empire. And yet men do not realize this. They will not think 
about it, although it is as evidently true as the law of gravitation. 

Reader, if you determine to make the real purpose of life your aim, 
if you live henceforth in the light of immortality, and not solely with 
reference to the poor possessions of a day, if in all the tumult and en- 
ticement of the world you keep your hands clean and your heart pure, 
if having the blessings of the earth you yet beware of becoming so 
absorbed by them as to forget the blessings of heaven, all will be well 
with you. Believe it, there is nothing else so expedient for you and so 
much your duty, as to fill your heart with the spirit and your mind with 
the wisdom of your Saviour, and side by side with your brothers travel 
cheerfully on life’s way, walking with industry in the path of righteous- 
ness, entwining prayer with your left arm and peace with your right, 
and looking up to heaven in the morning and the evening with a thanks- 
giving of love. Believe it, you can do nothing else so beautiful and so 
wise as to kneel humbly down, and from the midst of your frailty and 
sins pray to your Father in heaven to smile upon you as you resolve to 
*‘ press towards the mark for the prize of His high calling in Christ 
Jesus,” giving him your heart by sincerely devoting yourself to the ful- 
filment of the true purpose of life, which is the formation of a perfect 
character. This must be the true purpose of life, because no other 
purpose is noble enough for the dignity of your nature, no other aim is 
worthy of your life-long toil. 
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OrpinaTion aT Brooxuine, Mass.— On Wednesday, October 6, 1847, Mr. 
Frederick Newman Knapp, recently of the Cambridge Divinity School, was 
ordained as Colleague Pastor with Rev. Dr. Pierce of Brookline, — the single 
ministry of the latter having extended over a period of fifty years. The ser- 
vices were as follows: — Introductory Prayer, by Rev. Mr. Willis of Walpole, 
N. H.; Reading the Scriptures, by Rev. Mr. Whitney of Brighton ; Sermon, 
by Rev. Mr. Bellows of New York city ; Prayer of Ordination, by Rev. Dr. 
Putnam of Roxbury ; Charge, by Rev. Dr. Pierce, the Senior Pastor; Right 
Hand of Fellowship, by Rev. Mr. Hill of Waltham; Concluding Prayer, by 
Rev. Mr. Higginson of Newburyport. A liberal collation was provided for the 
Society and guests, at a Hall, after the religious exercises, 





Orpination at Ware, Mass,— Mr. George S. Ball, of the Meadville 
Theological School, was ordained as Minister of the Unitarian Society recently 
core and now flourishing in Ware, October 13, 1847. Introductory 


rayer, by Rev. Mr. Nute of Petersham ; Reading the Scriptures, by Rev. Mr. 
Loring of Andover; Sermon, by Rev. Mr. Hill of Worcester; Prayer of Or- 
dination, by Rev. Mr. Wellington of Templeton; Right Hand of Fellowship, 
by Rev. Mr. Nightingale of Cabotville ; Charge, by Rev. Mr. Lincoln of Fitch- 
burg; Address to the People, by Rev. Mr. Greene of Brookfield; Concluding 
Prayer, by Rev. Mr. Withington of Leominster. 


Deprcation or a Free Caurcn in New Yore Crry.—“ The opening 
and dedication of the large Hall in Sixteenth Street, provided by the Association 
forthe use of the new Free Unitarian Church, Oct. 3, 1847, was an occasion of 
deep interest. A large congregation, embracing a quota from each of the two el- 
der churches, the worshippers who attend at the new, and a number of strangers 
of other denominations, filled the Hall at an early hour: and the neatness of the 
house, and its appropriateness in all respects, attracted much attention. Mr. 
Ferris, the Pastor, attended by Rev. Mr. Mr. Balch of the Universalist Church, 
occupied the pulpit; Mr. Balch making the Introductory Prayer. Mr. Bellows 
preached the Sermon of Dedication.” 
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Convention at Satem.— The general autumnal Convention of Unitarian 
ministers and laymen at Salem, held its first session in the Chapel of the 
Church in Barton Square, on Tuesday, October 19, 1847, at 4 o’clock, P. M. 
The Convention was called to order by Rev. S. Osgood, in behalf of the 
Committee of Arrangements. Hon. S. Fairbanks was chosen Moderator, and 
G. F. Thayer, Esq., Secretary pro tem. Prayer was offered by Rev. Jason 
Whitman. Rev. Dr. Putnam, L. G. Pray, Esq., and Rev. S. Osgood were ap- 
pointed a committee to nominate the officers of the Convention. This commit- 
tee reported for President, Hon. Samuel Hoar; for Vice Presidents, Rev. John 
Pierpont, Hon. Robert Rantoul, Rev. E. B. Hall, and Hon. Albert Fearing; 
for Secretaries, Rev. A. A. Livermore, and Francis Alger, Esq.; and these 
gentlemen were elected. Adjourned. At 5 o’clock, a hospitable entertain- 
ment was provided at Hamilton Hall, by the ladies of the Unitarian Societies 
of Salem. 

Tuesday evening. — Religious services were held at Mechanic Hall, in the 
presence of a large assembly, at 7 o’clock. Prayer was offered by Rev. C. 
Stetson. The sermon, by Rev. F. A. Farley, commenced with an appropriate 
reference to the fraternal sympathies and sacred objects of the occasion. A 
controversial intent and all assumption of ecclesiastical authority were dis- 
claimed, and our advantage in this respect was alluded to. The preacher then 
announced as his text 1 Corinthians x. 15: “I speak as to wise men; judge 
ye what I say;” and presented the subject of denominational action and 
organization. The subject is prominent and important, and just now before 
the community. We are a Christian body, in fact, and this is a fair opportuni- 
ty to resist the stabs at our denominational existence. The position that “the 
most natural and legitimate advance of Unitarian principles was prior to 1815,” 
must be called in question. Dr. Channing in 1828, the year that he said, “I 
am no organ of a sect,” made a speech before the American Unitarian Associ- 
ation, identifying himself with that body. Unitarian principles made more ad- 
vance, and secured more respect, after the formation of the American Unitarian 
Association, than before. Denominationalism cannot alienate “scholars and 
thinkers ” unless it degenerates into sectarianisin, of which, among us, there is 
no danger. We have never regarded our ism as more than a temporary in- 
strument. Besides, scholars and thinkers are not always the best judges of 
religious truth. ‘There is some danger of a pride of intellect among us.— 
Ecclesiastical councils we have in common with other sects. Too often, it is 
true, they are but “ galvanic imitations.” Let them be made real where they 
exist. And they have nothing to do with the main question. —It is admitted 
that some evils, such as those of proselytism and extravagance, have existed to 
an unfortunate degree; but they exist in equal measure among others. No 
one wil] deny that “a too absorbed devotion to denominational objects” injures 
and narrows the soul ; we do not ask that, but avoid it. The objection that de- 
nominationalism interferes with the worthy objects of Liberal Christianity, wants 
evidence. Orthodoxy is not more indefinite now than it always was. Unitari- 
ans must always be individual, and whoever is a bigot among them, is so in 
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direct opposition to his professions. The distinction between denominationalism 
and sectarianism is not “verbal,” but substantial. Sectarianism has a good 
side, and sense, as well asa bad. To confound the two things is incorrect 
and deceptive. Make men believe that holiness of life is the grand object, 
and our work as a denomination is accomplished. But weare not perfect. As 
a denomination we have faults, just as, as individuals we have sins. We must 
mingle conservatism with progress; outgrow fears and doubts, and a pride of 
individualism. Let, us hold to our denomination, only that we may be more 
truly disciples of Christ. The time for affirmation has come. Above all, let 
us rise above the narrow bounds of sect, into a larger spirit of liberty and love. 
The mighty spirits of the dead urge us to this. May their mantle descend 
upon us, clothing us in truth, righteousness and love! 

Our readers at a distance may better understand the points of the sermon, 
if they are informed that it was designed as a reply, somewhat in detail, toa 
“Letter to Dr. Gannett,” lately published in the “ Christian Register.” 

After prayer by Rev. Mr. Farley, and a third singing, the assembly was 
dispersed. 

Wednesday morning. — Assembled at the East Church, (Rev. Dr. Flint’s,) at 
9 o'clock. Prayer was offered by Rev. Calvin Lincoln. In behalf of the 
Committee of Arrangements, Rev. 8. Osgood offered a brief set of rules for 
the government of the Convention, and resolutions suggesting topics for dis- 
cussion. On the question of the adoption of the rules, some debate arose be- 
tween Rev. S. Osgood, H. H. Fuller, Esq., and Hon. S. Fairbanks. These 
were adopted as follows: “1. Each speaker shall be requested to confine his 
remarks within fifteen minutes, and in case of his exceeding that time he shall 
be informed of the fact by the President. 2. If two or more members rise to 
speak, he who has not spoken upon the resolution in question shall have the 
floor in preference over those who have spoken. 3. The question whether a 
resolution or question be a subject of discussion shall be immediately taken 
without debate, 4. No amendment of a resolution shall be considered in or- 
der unless submitted in writing.”— The resolutions were then taken up in 
order, and discussed. On the first, reading thus, — 


“ Resolved, That, assembling in this place, distinguished for more than two 
centuries by the principle of congregational independence, we deem this a 
eo occasion for reaffirming our respect for that principle, our conviction of 
its happy bearing upon whatever is best in our New England institutions and 
character, and that we should seriously urge upon our churches the importance 
of grickesing the religious life of the individual parish by every means that 
shal] promote its freedom and order, its zeal and influence,” — 


remarks were made by Rev. J. Whitman, who dwelt on the importance of the 
pastor’s private influence, in his own sphere, according to his own modes of ac- 
tion, and his carrying out practically all the views and principles he may im- 
bibe at occasions like this. In doing this, there is no infringement of his 
liberty by any denominational organization. So should every individual, in 
every parish, labor. Here ministers and laymen are on common ground. Parish 
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life depends on individual life. Let us carry home this lesson of duty. The 
first Resolve was then adopted. The second read thus: 


“ Resolved, That, congratulating ourselves upon the large measure of frater- 
nal co-operation that we have enjoyed one with the other; upon the ground 
of a liberal faith, and determined to continue that co-operation, we cordially 
rejoice in the increasing manifestation of a congenial spirit, in various Christian 
quarters, earnestly desire a true catholicity of communion, and upon the broad 
basis of the Gospel fervently hope to give and receive a Christian fellowship, 
that shall be as cheering as it is enlarged.” 


This was spoken to by Rev. H. W. Bellows, who thought that it presented 
the great question of the day, for us; that we are now enjoying a most favora- 
ble opportunity for asserting our principles; that the growing good opinion of 
other sects is a reason for strengthening, not weakening, our denomination; 
that we need to apply religion more than we ever have in its strictness, to the 
sins of the people and the times, not substituting civilization for Christianity ; 
that we must go more thoroughly into social reforms; that we want plainer and 
more practical preaching, and a more earnest piety. He added that indications 
in the place of his own residence, and in various theological reviews, reveal @ 
more liberal style of thinking and feeling, in other denominations. Rev. A.B. 
Muzzey followed, advocating a great charity of sentiment, alluding to our en- 
couraging prospects, rejoicing in Mr. Bellows’ confessions, insisting on more 
attention to internal, and less to external matters, appealing to the liberality of 
the rich for more extensive appropriations for the diffusion of our opinions, 
referring to the deplorable state of the country in relation to war and slavery, 
and exhorting to new zeal. Rev. C. Stetson observed that it was the grand 
peculiarity of Jesus that he set forth not things to be believed, but things to be 
done. Christianity is pre-eminently the religion of principles, This is the 
fundamental idea of Unitarianism. One class of our duties we discharge at 
home; another we discharge socially. To this latter extent only are we a 
sect. But we have not been wholly liberal or tolerant. Some that are eloquent 
for social reform in the Fall, use the thunder of earnest men that they sneer- 
ed at in the Spring. We must be not only liberal, but consistently liberal. 
This, or else a creed and conformity. — Christianity is too much colored by the 
conventional and fashionable notions of the world, as we are colored by the 
light of the stained windows of this church. It is said that ministers cannot 
preach the truth of the Gospel, because the world do not love to hear it. Then 
you must not pretend to preach the Gospel at all. Somebody has said that no 
minister has any right to preach anything that is disagreeable to anybody! 
We are a proselyting people politically and morally. Aaron presented the 
first “available candidate” in the shape of a golden calf. Men would respect 
an honest and independent party, if they did not join it. If the offence must 
come, from declaring the truth, let it come. S. St. John, Esq. alluded to his 
conversion from Calvinism, — the main instrument of which was “Ware’s 
Formation of the Christian Character.” He thought we should hold to dis- 
tinctive Unitarianism, and even the name, and wished the resolve might be 
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modified tothat effect. H. H. Fuller, Esq. resisted the idea of abandoning any 
organization, or dissolving our associations, spoke of the advance of our views 
and the decline of Calvinism with satisfaction, and maintained that the laity 
are as willing to hear independent and reformatory preaching, as the clergy 
to afford it. Rev. C. Stetson made a correction on a misunderstanding 
of his remarks, which rernarks were founded on facts under his own observa- 
tion. Rev. J. F. Clarke thought we were enjoying a great gain, and showing 
a real and legitimate progress, by returning more and more to the great ele- 
mentary principles of the Gospel, and sharing in the noble movements of the 
age. We do not come here to rejoice that Dr. Bushnell (whose name had 
been mentioned by one speaker,) is going to become a Unitarian. Probably 
he is not going to become one. But we should rejoice in the large liberty of 
that gentleman, and other gentlemen in other sects, — rejoice that they are 
growing, and teaching each other. We need broader principles of union, and 
more expanded sympathies. Rev, Jones Very insisted that we should occupy 
no narrow ground, but be enlarged by the enlarging disposition of the times. 
We are the “ exponent” of other sects, showing “the power to which they are 
to be raised.” Rev. Dr. Flint suggested that we should not be too self-glory- 
tng. All the progress of the day is not due to us. We are all alike approxi- 
mating more and more to the original simplicity and truth of the Great 
Teacher. Rev. S. Osgood referred to the ancient spirit of congregational 
freedom, as asserted by the Puritans, a spirit that has reigned over the spot 
where we are assembled for two hundred years. He declared that there is a 
longing for unity in all bodies, in Andover, Newton, New Haven. The voices 
from the old world that awaken a response in the heart of New England are 
the voices of liberal souls, Arnold, Foster, Neander. The resolutions had been 
said to have the quality of milk and water. It is to be hoped that the only 
foundation for this charge lies in the fact that the “water of life ” that flows 
through them is mingled with the “ milk of human kindness.” We will wel- 
come and respect catholic Christianity wherever it appears. Let us hasten the 
coming of a larger and more cordial communion. The only ground of that 
communion is Christ, —the Christ of the New Testament, the Christ of the 
soul, the Light of the Church, and the medium of communication between man 
and God. Rev. Dr. Parkman recalled attention to former days, the days of 
Higginson and Brewster. He passed to compliment the laity of our churches, 
as worthy descendants of the parishioners of those venerable preachers. Rev. 
A. Hill believed we are not to boast, but to be thankful that Providence is 
leading us forward. This leading of Providence is indicated by our material 
improvements ; by which a starving nation is aided. The world’s convention 
too was a sign of a union which is promised, though that scheme failed through 
sectarianism. We need to take advantage of these signs— be earnest like 
Moore who died so nobly at his work. Rev. J. Whitman said that the Unita- 
rian movement was Providential. Our Unitarian Association so arose and has 
progressed, changed and was modified. An open and distinct avowal of our 
sentiments promotes union. The progress of reform has mightily helped us. 
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Let us not be troubled about union with other denominations, but go to our 
own great mission, drink in the spirit of Christ, and do his work. The second 
resolution was then adopted. Prayer. was offered by Rev. M. G. Thomas, a 
hymn was sung, and the meeting adjourned. 

Wednesday afternoon. — The hour of the meeting at the First Church, (Rev. 
Mr. Stone’s,) was two o’clock, Prayer was offered by Rev. H. A. Miles. 
The third resolution was read, as follows : — 


“ Resolved, That we deem Christianity as essentially diffusive in its spirit, 
and that while we rejoice to unite with our fellow Christians of every name in 
common labors of piety and charity, we are called to do an especial work in 
our own peculiar field, and are in duty bound to strive to extend the principles 
that we hold dear, especially by circulating the writings of our gifted fathers, 
such as Channing and Ware, and by sustaining more generously than hitherto 
the Association that has been continued with such usefulness amongst us.” 


Speeches were made by Rev. W. G. Eliot, G. G. Channing, Esq., S. St. John, 
Esq., and Rev. J. F. Clarke, which we did not hear. Rev. A. B. Fuller pre- 
sented proofs from his own personal experience, of the great spiritual benefit 
of circulating Channing’s works and our views generally. Rev. E. B. Hall 
proposed a subscription on the spot, for the circulation of Channing’s writings; 
Rev. Mr. Fuller added, for supplying public libraries with those writings. 
Rev. Dr. Gannett referred to recent movements in behalf of the American 
Unitarian Association, to the hope that has been felt, to our disappointment in 
Rev. Mr. Eliot’s declining the office of Secretary of the Association; and then 
stated, as a most encouraging and animating fact, that, since the last anniver- 
sary of that body in May, a subscription had been obtained for it in Boston 
of 2680 dollars, which will liquidate the existing debt; also, that a new and 
improved description of tracts had been engaged, that something had been 
done towards engaging the co-operation of the different Unitarian Ministerial 
Associations, and two legacies of a thousand dollars each had been left for the 
A.U. A. within a year. Dr. G. went on to say that the purposes and objects 
of the Association are such as to entitle it to the sympathy and respect of 
enlightened and influential men. The object of the early founders of that 
body was not sectarian or narrow or dogmatical; but it was to supplant a false 
sectarianism by a true. There is a want of such an institution now ; as much 
now as twenty years ago ;—a tract, missionary and education society. We 
must have it, and use it, or be false to our duty. And there is no valid objec- 
tion to it. None has been exhibited. Supposed objections to it rest on an 
exaggeration of its past imperfections. Sectarianism, in a good sense, is a 
good thing. Is such an institution false to the genius and mission of Unitarian 
Christianity ? No; for we hold that the utmost freedom is compatible with the 
strongest sympathy and co-operation. Our design is not to promote a selfish 
individualism. Christianity is to be applied to men’s hearts and lives, not by 
single voices, but by associated action. Nature teaches the same lesson in the 
united beams of the stars, and the mighty waters of confluent rivers, As 
liberal Christians, then, it becomes us to labor heartily for the support and ex- 
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tension of the American Unitarian Association. Rev. Mr. Hincks of London 
observed, that he did not represent any distinct class in his own country. The 
liberal Christians of England do not, cannot represent one another, nor agree 
in respect to modes of action, or church government. The very question of 
denominational bands that seems to be so prominent here is now agitated in 
England. There is difference of opinion upon it there as well as here. He 
would recognize the same distinction between two kinds of sectarianism 
drawn by Dr. Gannett. He then proceeded to state the grounds of his attach- 
ment to Unitarian principles, ina clear and fervent manner; and concluded 
by assuring the Unitarians in this country of the deep respect and sympathy of 
their English brethren. The resolution was adopted, and the fourth taken up: 


* “ Resolved, That whilst we value Christianity for the peculiar authority and 
sanctions of its revelations, we regard them, in connection with all its doctrines 
and institutions, as the means of cherishing practical religion and povieaea 4 
the kingdom of God among men; and that the great indifference with whic 
so large a portion of the Christian world treat the great social vices and op- 

ressions of our time, moves us to bear our testimony more earnestly than ever, 
in behalf of the piety and humanity of the Gospel, and against the spirit of 
warfare, slavery, general excess and discord.” 


Rev. J. Pierpont spoke on the application of the truth to practical life and 
to humane reforms. Unitarianism does its legitimate work in the school for 
ragged children, the redemption of the slave, the rescue of the sensual and the 
drunkard. Ecclesiastical history furnishes no record of great movements 
originated by the rich and fashionable, only by the poor and toiling. We 
cannot well report aspeech almost entirely composed of brilliant points and 
pregnant antitheses, and can only indicate the direction it took. Rev. M.G. 
Thomas succeeded, adverting to the inconsistency of our Christianity with the 
great evils of the times. Moses Grant, Esq. hoped the plain word intemperance 
would be substituted for the mild and general term “ excess,” because we should 
call things by their right names. The word intemperance was inserted. Rev. 
H. W. Bellows offered an explanation of his remarks in the morning, and 
deprecated a division of the body into a reformatory and a spiritual party. The 
resolution was adopted. Rev. J. F'. Clarke, in the name of a friend, introduced 
a resolution recommending that the body memorialize Congress on the subject 
of the Mexican war, and praying for a withdrawal of our armies from Mexico, 
and a cessation of hostilities. It was referred to the business committee, by 
Mr. Clarke himself. After prayer was offered by Rev. J. Weiss, and a hymn 
was sung, the meeting adjourned. 

At 5 o'clock, a most bountiful profusion of tea and other refreshments was 
provided for the immense multitude, at Hamilton Hall, by the ladies, whose 
hospitality seemed to be unbounded. Several pleasant and humorous addresses 
were made at the tables, complimentary and thankful, by Rev. Dr. Parkman, 
C. Stetson, H. W. Bellows, and S. Osgood,— at the invitation of Hon. 8. C. 
Phillips, (who performed, throughout the whole Convention, the duty of a host 
iw behalf of the Salem friends, in a very graceful and dignified manner.) This 
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incident, with the felicitous observations, was one of the most agreeable of the 
whole occasion. 

Wednesday evening. — At Mechanic Hall, religious services were held at 7 
o'clock. The devotional exercise was conducted by Rev. Dr.Gannett. The 
sermon, by Rev. G. W. Briggs, was from Luke xii.32: “ Fear not, little flock, 
for it is your Father’s good pleasure to give you the kingdom.” It was in an 
hour of danger and suffering that Jesus said this. He had the human heart 
before him, and all forms of life. He must meet error of doctrine, and the sins 
of the life. How differently from other teachers he met both! Error he 
meets indirectly, sweeping it away by announcing true and immutable and uni- 
versal truths. Sin he meets directly. He makes it tremble and flee away be- 
fore the simple majesty of the holy Truth he proclaims, From Christ’s method 
and wisdom we learn our duty at this day. We have errors to meet, errors of 
philosophy andtheology. We are not to encounter them by imperfect attempts 
at argument, but by wakening the spirit of truth,— love, conscience, We 
must have something that goes far deeper down than controversy ; into feelings, 
attitudes of thought, wants, that logic cannot reach. There is always a diviner 
way than controversy. There are principles that are the life of every system. 
It was before the assertion of these, from Christ’s lips, that all philosophies 
bowed themselves. Present the idea of the Father, and all alienations must 
die. Instead of discussing, and contending about, regeneration, appeal to the 
experience and consciousness of the soul which always knows that it needs 
regeneration. Let God’s spirit brood over the chaos of human opinions, and 
the chaos is changed to order. — Pass on to the removal of sins. Christ appeals 
to the conscience, beginning with the exposure of special sins, and from them 
going on to the universal. Every word probed the wound, Let me see religion 
moving through the world with the broad charity of the Redeemer on its brow, 
and no philosophy can draw me into unbelief. Apply the principle to that 
great miracle of healing, the temperance reform. A burning love, deep in the 
soul, works it. So of slavery. Even that giant evil must yield before an in- 
tense, living spirit of freedom, in believing men. Even the Pope, claiming 
dominion over temporal princes, gives example of but a perversion of the truth 
that all things should be subjected to Christ. The heart of the world longs 
for a theology that shall express universal truths. Ascend into a true spiritu- 
ality and all questions between sect and sect dwindle into shadows. He alone 
can promote a real union who shall unfold the universal theology of the spirit. 
That will bring on the end of war, and the brotherhood of nations. Outwardly 
we may seem feeble, when we are growing into a life and spirit that is univer- 
sal. “ Fear not, little flock, for it is your Father’s good pleasure to give you the 
kingdom.” After a prayer from Rev. Mr. Briggs, and a hymn, the exercises 
were closed. The fervor of the preacher, we fail, of course, to convey. 


Thursday Morning. — Session in the church at Barton Square, at 8 1-2 
o'clock. Prayer was offered by Rev. E. B. Hall. A Committee of Arrange- 
ments was appointed for the next Autumnal Convention, consisting of Rev. A. 





Hill, Rev. J. W. Thompson, Rev. G. E. Ellis, H. B. Rogers, Esq., and C. 8S. 
Davies, Esq. The fifth Resolution was then taken up, reading thus :— 


Resolved, That we regard the prevalent porte of wealth and prominence 
of materialistic influences with solicitude, but not with despair, and that in 
this our nineteenth century, we deem it to be peculiarly the mission of Chris- 
tianity to lift the minds of the people above the thraldom of second causes to 
the worship of the Great First Cause, alike by an enlarged spiritual faith and 
an earnest practical devotion.” 


This called forth remarks from Rev. M. G. Thomas, who pointed out the 
strenuous necessity of exchanging the present waste and misuse of wealth and 
worldly goods for a holy consecration of it to the improvement and cultivation 
of the immortal soul, and the furtherance of Christ’s kingdom. Rev. C. Lin- 
coln followed, earnestly pleading for the great necéssity of a spiritual regene- 
ration, as the indispensable condition of all good works, and for a living piety 
as the basis of all practical reforms. Rev. R. Sanger continued the same 
strain of remark. Rev. H. W. Bellows considered the love of money the great 
peril of this country and age, and the great obstacle to spiritual renewal and 
the work of the ministry. We are in danger of falling into the deplorable 
condition of France at the close of the last century. We almost idolize our 
civilization. Social ambition and the pursuit of wealth are absorbing the at- 
tention of men, especially in our large cities. Rich men buy everything else 
but their own time, and the freedom of their minds for spiritual discipline. 
He referred to a recent interview with Albert Gallatin, a retired scientific 
man, whose science is made to subserve Christian truth and a spiritual culture. 
While science acknowledges her allegiance to Christianity, let not that Chris- 
tianity suffer from the worldliness of the world. Rev. C. Palfrey ascribed the 
great attention paid to material interests to the position of the world and the 
opportunities of the age. It is the work of the century to develop, to a remar- 
kable degree, material resources and physical powers. The real question is 
whether this shall be done in a selfish and earthly, or in a humane and devout 
spirit. Every laborer should go daily to his work, making his care for the out- 
ward only a means of perfecting his interior life, and of serving God. This 
rule may reconcile all the difficulties of the case. Rev. A. B. Muzzey could 
not help believing that it is the express design of Providence that the vast 
material resources around us shall be developed. Christ’s teaching is that 
worldly prosperity itself is not to be condemned, but the wrong use of it, and 
the selfish temper it may beget. He says not “Woe to the rich,” but “ woe to 
them that trust in riches.” Religion is to be introduced into all spheres; and 
business enterprise is to be sanctified by a pious heart. Rev. C. Stetson 
thought that there is no real issue between those who urge the supreme impor- 
tance of detaching the soul from mammonish pursuits and idolatry, and those 
who engage heartily in practical reforms, who feel for the slave as bound with 
him, and strive for the deliverance of mankind from those external: burdens 
that wrong and debase the soul. The advocates of social reform cling as 
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closely as any to the doctrine of personal, and spiritual renewal, and other 
great central principles of the Gospel, which are the root of the divine life, 
On the wild olive of modern worldliness, the spirit that believes supremely 
in the indefinite extension of Anglo-Saxondom, in stocks and railroads, we can 
never expect to graft the beneficent spirit of Christian reform. Can a man, 
with Christ’s renewing spirit in him, whip a slave to unpaid toil, or shoot 
bullets into a human body, the innocent child, his brother and sister? and it 
is no more Christian to send a colonel from your own county, and pay him and 
welcome him when he returns, than to go in your own person. ‘The virtues, and 
the sincerity, of those who follow only the Christianity of society, are to be 
respected, But they may still lack the Christianity of Christ. The grand 
purpose of the ministry is to implant in the soul the living spirit of Christ, 
which is the spirit of justice and humanity, no less than of devotion and piety. 
Rev. S. Osgood confessed that there was much claiming admiration in the 
energetic enterprise of business men, and that the gigantic efforts of the chil- 
dren of the world overshadow the pigmy plans of the children of light. 
Changes go on every day under our eyes, which disclose the vitality of secu- 
lar enterprise. Are we as faithful, energetic, persisting? The old Christian 
system had power. The prelacy of the present day has power, in the intelli- 
gence and faith of its adherents. Where are we to get a truer and better 
power? In the increased spirituality of our teachings ; in the increased spirit- 
uality of our lives. The laity bear a fair standard of comparison with the 
clergy. We must preach from a higher moral position. ,The laity are not 
afraid of close preachigg, not afraid of being hit. A Southern man said he 
liked a certain preacher because he made him feel as if the devil was crowd- 
ing him into the corner of his pew. Many would agree with him. Among 
all the horizontal lines of the age, let there be a hand pointing upward to 
God, and heaven, and good angels. The Resolution was adopted. A Resolu- 
tion was introduced by the committee, that “ mourning with grief the war now 
waged with Mexico, we feel called on to utter our remonstrance boldly and 
openly, and that we appoint a committee to draw up a respectful memorial to 
Congress, and solicit signatures.” §S. Greely, Esq,, advocated its adoption, 
asked the countenance of the clergy to sustain the conscientious and faithful 
politicians of the country, in their opposition to continuing the war. He added 
an assurance that the laity are really for the most pungent preaching the cler- 
gy can give. Rev. Dr. Gannett objected to the Resolve, that it is without 
precedent in the proceedings of these Conventions, that the memorial cannot 
be reported, that it may alienate some persons from our Conventions. Rev. J. 
F. Clarke hoped, for duty’s sake and consistency’s sake, the Resolve would 
not be wholly lost or laid aside. The Resolve was laid on the table, and on 
motion of Rev. R. C. Waterston a meeting was called to be held immediately 
after this, to consider it. A Resolution was then introduced, declaring the 
entire harmony of the body, amidst all diversities of opinion, whether on doc- 
trine or modes of action. Dr. Putnam re-affirmed and supported this; dwell- 
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ing on the beauty of our diversities, and the essential agreement of all of us, 
present and absent. Some of us plead for action, some for the spirit; some 
are conservative, and some radical; some work for denominationalism, — and 
as the word is defined here, there is nobody to resist or hinder them. We 
are one; in all the circles of human society, there is not a body more har- 
monious, affectionate, fraternal, than this. We have all sorts; we need all 
sorts; each member has his office, and cannot be spared. Let us differ with 
all our might, and yet cherish mutual respect and love. The Resolve was 
adopted. Under the last Resolve, reading thus: — 


“ Resolved, That, recognizing with tender and solemn interest the de- 
cease of lamented brethren, Rev. Dr. Peabody and others, we deeply sym- 
thize with their bereaved families, and express our gratitude to divine 
Savtiines for the power of their lives and the treasure of their memories.” 


Rev. J. H. Morrison paid a most touching and feeling and solemn tribute 
to the memory of the dead. Out of a feeling and moved heart he spoke 
affecting words of sorrow, of submission, of gratitude,— recalling the be- 
loved and respected images of Moore, Niles and Peabody, holding up their 
virtues for imitation, and their holy example as a blessing to our lives, a 
support to our sufferings, a promise to our hope, and a light to our path. 
The Resolution wasadopted. In behalfof the Unitarians of Salem, Rev. J. W. 
Thompson, in appropriate terms, rendered an acknowledgment to all present 
for their presence and assistance throughout the occasion; for the words of 
freedom, righteousness and love, that had been spoken; for the Christian 
manliness, kindness and courtesy that have been exifibited ; and addressed 
other fervent, parting salutations to the assembly. Rev. S. Osgood moved 
the thanks of the assembly for the elegant hospitality of our friends — bro- 
thers and sisters —in Salem, and for the unbroken hours of pleasure and 
edification that we have enjoyed here; which, as amended on motion of Rev. 
A. B. Muzzey, was passed unanimously. Prayer was offered by Rev. Dr. 
Putnam, a hymn was sung, a vote of thanks was proposed and passed to 
the venerable President, for the dignity, urbanity and impartiality with 
which he presided over the deliberations of the body; and the Convention 


finally adjourned. 





American Unitarian Association.— A special meeting of this body was 
held in Boston, in the chapel of the “* Church of the Saviour,” on Bedford St., 
Oct. 21, the President in the chair. A letter was received from Rey. W. G. 
Eliot, elected last May to the office of Secretary of the A. U. A., while he was 
in Europe. In this letter, Mr. Eliot declined serving as Secretary. Some un- 
successful: attempts were made to elect a person to that office, and the whole 
subject was finally referred to the Executive Committee. 





